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WITH A CALENDAR. 


Lo! these unrisen day 

What shall they bring to thee, to me? 
God grant, the joy of kindred ways 

The love that binds, and yet makes free; 
The piety that toils and prays. 


O God! for this New Ye 
Of sweet, new hope we ~~ ink Thee! 
Our path of love and duty clear. 
Watch o’er us, sleeping or awake 
And draw our hearts to Thine more near. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Make 


— 


Zero. 


Naughty cat! Get right 
down off my best sofa pillow! Oh, dear me, 
you’ve got it all over hairs already! I don't see 
why ’tis canaries only moult once a year and cats 
all the time; and of all the wuthless cats, Zero, 
you’re the most wuthless. 

Zero? Oh, the way we got her iswhy. *T'was 
last winter,’ toward the end of January, and 
twelve below at sundown. My niece Letty was 
staying with me that night, and we slept, or tried 
to,—we just couldn’t get warm,—under such a 
mountain of comforters and blankets and puffs 


Shoo there, pussy! 


and things we were smothering and freezing af 


once. 


We were beginning to kind of drop off along 


near midnight, when I heard a cat meow some- 
where outside. 


a tree with all the winds there be whistling round 
her, and clinging with her poor paws to slippy | 
twigs and icicles, and liable to freeze stiff or 
* tumble. 

But ’twas no use pretending; presently she | 
meowed again—such a poor, choked, despairing, 
wailing, helpless kind of a meow I couldn’t stand 
it, and I says, “‘Letty!” 

“Don’t!” says Letty, right off, so’s I knew she 
heard it, too. ‘Cover your ears up, aunty, and 
go to sleep. She must be in the maple right in 
front of the house; but we can’t go out and get 
her down. We'd need a ladder or a boy, 
anyway, and such a night as this!’ 

She turned over and snuggled down, and so 
did I, and we didn’t say anything for a while; 
and the cat kept on meowing, not steady and | 
loud, but once in a while, a long ways apart and | 
feebler every time. It was awful. At last she 
stopped, and I listened and listened, but she 
didn’t meow again. 

Letty,” says I, 
That cat’s friz.” 

“Don’t!” snaps Letty again, in an aggravated 
way. Letty’s always cross when you put a 
finger on her feelings. ‘‘How can you?” 

I kept still, and in a minute I heard her 
flopping over to the window in bed-shoes and an 
old shawl; and she called out the cat was there 
sure enough, up the maple; so I come, too, and 
we stared out at the cat, and the cat stared in at 
us, shivering and opening her mouth in a meow 
so weak we couldn’t even hear it. 

You never saw such a miserable critter!" The 
tree was icy, and she was just a kitten, and she’d 
got up into a tangle of little twigs where there 
wasn’t anything big enough to give a hold when 
she tried to come down; and there she sat, all 
shiny eyes and shiver; and the thermometer’d 
dropped to seventeen below. 

“Letty,” says I, “if you think a stiff cat 
waving in the breeze before our front windows 
would look pretty to-morrow morning when the 
folks go by to church, I don’t. Get a broom.” 

She got it, and we went to work. I opened 
the window—oof! wasn’t it cold!—and out she 
went, bed-shoes and shaw! and all, on top of the 
snowy bow window that’s underneath, and she 
took the broom and stretched it toward the cat 
and tried to coax her to step on to the broomy 
part, so’s we could draw her in. 

But the cat didn’t understand ; and there Letty 
crouched, and I hung over the sill helping her, 
and we two “Kitty, kittying,” and ‘Pussy, 
pussying,” and shoving the broom, with our 
hands and noses purple; and the cat feeling out 
with one paw and then drawing back again— 
when there was a whizz and a racket, and of all 
things, by came a late electric from a party! 
They only run once an hour daytimes, and none 
after ten, commonly; but this was a special, and 
cram full; 
folks on the platform stared up! 


“vou can go to sleep now. 


Letty crouched into a bunch where she was, | 
and I tried to go back inside the room, but my | 


muffler caught in the blind and I couldn’t; and 
there we stuck, spectacles for the town! 

However, we got the cat. I dunno whether 
the car scared her, or what, but she scrambled on 
the broom and we brought her in and thawed her 
out, and here she is; and I feel ridie’lous every 
time I look at her to this day. 

Talk of virtue being its own reward! The 
trouble is just that; you mayn’t want any 
reward, but you have to take it, anyway. I had 
to take two—having folks praise my “merciful 
heart’ for a month after, and smiling from ear to 
ear while they did it; and the cat. She stayed. 

We named her Zero, and she’s the foolishest 


I tried to think I didn’t hear it, | 
for | knew ’twould worry me all night to think | 
of the poor beast out in that cold, and maybe up | 


and you’d oughter see the way the | 


THE YOUTH’S 


beast that ever was. She sheds hair over every- | 
thing, and steals, and don’t ever catch a mouse; 
and once when we let one out of a trap for her | 
she was afraid of it and ran away. I don’t 
know why I don’t have the wuthless critter | 
drowned, and get a better one; only somehow I 


don’t. 
> 


Odd Advertisements. 


“Bound out’’ to learn a trade is a phrase but 
little understood by the young people of the | 
present day. It was an old-time system of 
apprenticeship now happily extinct. It was} 
more like a modified form of slavery, being based | 
on the same principles and enforced in the same | 
manner. 

Very frequently the boys bound out to masters | 
ran away. Notices in newspapers would often | 
lead to their capture, and severe as some of these | 
articles were, the quaint language in which they 
were couched make them entertaining to read 
now. The indignation of a whole community 
was supposed to be aroused against a stripling 
who had that sense of independence to strike for | 
liberty, in spite of the probability of being | 
advertised like a runaway slave, and subjected to | 
imprisonment, if caught, like a criminal. 

In an old newspaper of July 6, 1814, appears 
this specimen : 


FIVE DOLLARS REWARD. 


It was the twenty: -third of May 
My boy, John Withrow, ran away. 
He" 's stout and sturdy, ll engage, 
And about fifteen years of age ; 
He is about a middle size ; 
His hair is fair, and has blue eyes; 
His feet are large, his shoes are old, 
And has but lately been half-soal’d; 
His shirt is old seven hundred linen, 
And is made of this country spinning ; 
His outside jacket color yellow, 
But has been much worn Ld the fellow; 
y under-jacket home-made cotton, 

A linsey one with pewter buttons ; 
| His hat is black and made of wool, 
| Which serves right well to thatch his skull. 
| His going I believe to be 
| Through council of bad company. 

He went ittsburg to om eee 

To be a soldier on the s 





And was encouraged to his hurt 

To do these things rather than work. 
A fife he took, which he can blow, 

But how to lay he does not know. 
Whoever brings him home again 

I'll give FIVE DOLLARS for his pain. 


Greensburg, Beaver Co., Pa. SAMUEL CAUGHEY. 


This other advertisement appeared on July 15, 
1815: 
NO REWARD NOR ANY CHARGES. 


satbooempes from my service, on the night of the 11th 
nst., a long, lazy, lopsided apprentice-boy to the 
| plate. mak usiness named James Salked, aged 19 

; five feet nine inches high; fair skin; light 
| Zomplexion; fond of spirits, chews tobaceo and smokes 
le & rs to excess, and using the profanest language. I 





0 reward nor pay any charges for the ern 
“! oF ts hopeful child. WM. EVANS 
urg, July 15. 


‘Tae are apt illustrations of the substratum of 
skilled labor in the early years of this country. 
One of the things for which we have to thank | 
the agitation of the labor question, and the great 
labor organizations of the present age, is the 
more liberal footing of the apprentice. He is not 
only paid for the time which he uses in learning 
a trade, but these organizations demand certain 
equalities for him. 


* 
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Good for Evil. 
A group of practical jokers, sailing on a long 





COMPANION. 


There were no more practical jokes attempted 


| at the expense of the priest during the remainder 


of the voyage. On the night before the ship 
arrived at Valparaiso there was a fareweil 
dinner, with speeches at the close. 

The young man who had narrowly escaped 
| from drowning proposed the health of the good | 
priest, and on behalf of all the madcaps of the 
| ship begged his pardon for all the affronts and 
_ indignities to which he had been subjected. 

“We are now all of one mind,” said the priest, 
“that practical joking is very poor fun.” 


an 
Cat and Pig. | 
The New York Tribune prints a “special” 
about a week-old pig belonging to a dairyman of 
Andes, New York. The pig, as it seems, was 
the smallest of a litter of eight, and had been | 
given to the dairyman’s little daughter, who 
treated it as a pet, and called it Trilby. One day 
the girl went to look into the pen, and her own 
particular pig was missing. She called, but it 
did not come; then she went to her father, who 
came and looked. His own opinion was that the 
mother had stepped on it accidentally, and then 





| eaten it. 


Meanwhile the younger members of the dairy- 
man’s family had been in a state of excitement 
over a set of four kittens which the cat had 

“found” in the shavings-bin in the wood-shed a 
few days before. On the morning after Trilby’s 
disappearance the farmer stopped to look at the 
kittens as he passed through the shed, and was 
0 to see the missing pig curled up among 
them 

He called the little girl and asked if she had | 
had anything to do with this. No, indeed, but | 
she was glad to find her pet safe and sound. 

The pig was at once carried back to its own | 
mother, and a watch was set upon the cat, which | 
had all this time been absent. By and by she | 
was seen returning with a couple of field-mice. | 
These she ate, and then jumped over into the | 
shavings-bin. Almost at once she began mewing 
— and looking here and there about the 
shed. Evidently she missed her fifth baby, and 
a soon she started for the pig: 

. Over the top she went, and into e straw, and | 
the Lnnay &, ee. she, came A. & ‘as coe ag again, | 
holding squealing Trilby by the nape 

neck. The cat trip lightly across the yard, | 
— soon the pig and the kittens were all together 


eThe little girl is wo but the father says: 
“I’m afeard that Trilby pig’ll be a sort of a 
runt.” 
a ae 


A Steel Bird’s Nest. 


The birds that built their nest of an officer’s 
silver epaulette which the waves had cast ashore | 
after a wreck have become legendary. The poet 
has asked whether the birdlings that were 
nourished there may be supposed to have been 
prouder ‘“‘when they understood the sheen about | 
their bed.” A much more interesting and 
remarkable instance of the intelligence and adap- | 
tiveness of birds is related by La Nature, a 
French scientific journal. 

The ancient town of Solothurn, in Switzerland, 
is largely devoted to the manufacture of clocks 
and watches, and in the course of many years of 
this industry the waste places about the town | 
have been scattered over with thousands of 
broken or worn-out watch-springs. Last summer 





Spanish priest. He was very large, and was 
constantly dozing in his steamer chair. The 
practical jokers of the ship were never weary of | 
playing tricks upon him in his sleep. 


Equator, these marine wags caught him asleep 
near the smoking-room, and upset a bucket of 
water over him. One afternoon they tied him to 
his chair with coils of rope, pinioning his arms 
and legs so securely that he was unable to cut 
himself loose when he awoke from his slumbers. 

Another day they repeated the experiment, but 
instead of leaving him to come to his senses 
without assistance, they brought a pulley to bear 
and hoisted him in his chair high in the air, 
where he found himself when his nap-was rudely 
broken up. 

The victim of these practical jokes was a good 
man, whose sacred calling was not respected 
by his irreverent fellow-passengers. He was 
frightened when he awoke in the rigging, and 
screamed from terror; but at other times he 
smiled grimly and complimented his tormentors 
upon the ingenuity of their devices. 

In the end he had a noble revenge. One 
morning when the ship was at anchor at Monte- 
video, in the South Atlantic, the ringleader of the 
practical jokers put on a bathing-suit, and diving 
| from the lower deck attempted to swim around | 
the ship before breakfast. 

He started at the stern, swam out easily to the | 
bow, turned a wide curve and started back on 
the other side at some distance from the ship. 
Suddenly the swimmer’s strength failed him. 
His arms and legs were paralyzed. He tried to 
turn on his back and float, but found himself 
going under, and cried lustily for help. 

A burly figure appeared at the side of the ship. 
It was the priest, who for once was not asleep, 
but wide-awake and very alert. He stripped off 
his long coat and plunged into the sea. Witha 
few strong strokes he reached the sinking man 
and rescued him, holding him up and keeping 
him afloat until a boat was lowered and both 





voyage from Liverpool to Valparaiso, had great | 
sport with a patient, good-humored, long-suffering | 


One day at noon, as the ship was crossing the | 


| them.”’ 








were taken on board the ship. 


a watchmaker discovered, in a tree in his yard, a | 
bird’s nest of curious appearance. Inspecting it, 
he found it to be constructed entirely of wateh- 
springs... A couple of wagtails were established 
in it, and had a promising family of young ones. 
‘The nest was ten centimetres in diameter, and 
was ——_ smooth and comfortable. 

When the birds had brought off their young 
the watchmaker took down the nest and presented 
it to the natural history museum of Solothurn. | 
Careful inspection there failed to reveal any | 
substance in the composition of the nest except | 
steel watch-springs. 

The birds are to be watched next spring to see | 
whether the same pair or their progeny repeat | 
this feat of architecture in metal. 
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They Were all Safe. 


It must not be supposed that people who pass 
as “ignorant” in book-lore are necessarily less | 
wise or witty than their fellows. A French | 
magistrate lately asked of a well-to-do peasant : 


**How old are you?” 

“A bout thirty-eight or forty.” 
a you not know exactly ?” 
“- vo.” 


“Can you not count ?” 

“Then why do you not count your years ?’ 

“Why should [, your honor? I count my 
cattle, my sheep, my stacks of grain, my money ; 
but since I am sure that I shall lose none of my 
years, and that no one will steal any of them 
away from me, I do not take the a & to count 


2 
> 





“Cousins of the Creator.’ 


Some of those born to the purple in the Old 
World still retain the medieval conviction that | 
they stand in closer relation to the Creator than | 
ordinary persons. A correspondent of the New | 
York Tribune writes: 

Every student of French history will recall the | 

characteristie remark made by the dying Dauphin | | 
in Te ly to the exhortations of his chaplain : | 
ut one thing consoles me, Monsieur I’ Abbé,” 
exclaimed the little prince, ‘‘and that is, up there 
in the paradise of the stars I shall still be the | 
Dauphin. I know that the good God is my | 
cousin, and will treat me according to my rank.” | 





1896. 
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13722, STAMMERERS 
BATH-T UBS. 


Metal tubs known factors in spreading disease. 
Avoid all danger. Have yous Metal pn made into a 
nice Poreeiain one at small expense. rite 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL Co., 116 Neatord St., 
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Lkbpathy Taught Practically 





and offices supplied 

with operators by the 

Ess 

COLLEGE, Albany, N. 

Y¥. Send for catalogue. 

Garments oi the 
BEST QUALITY and 

LEADING STYLES 
At lower prices than can be found 
elsewhere. 
Highest Prices paid to trappers for Raw Skins. 
H. CRINE, the Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 





ONE YEAR’S EXPENSES. 


A perfect book for Housekeepers’ Petty Accounts. 
Spaces and printed headings for each day of every 


week for one year. Jeven columns, such & “ Pro- 
visions,” “Clothing,” ‘ Furnishing,” eg on and 
for t s of every item. Convenient shape, ‘linen 
Pert. weet bindint ‘s hae Ty are, cents. 

ashington Street, Boston. 
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A thoroughly well-built bicycle of the 
| highest quality, embodying all practical im- 
provements. 


It HOLDS five accepted road records. 


If you want a beautiful, durable, swift and 
safe mount, 


The Anderson “Transit’s”’ 
the Wheel. 


PRICE, $100.00. 


ALBERT & J. M. ANDERSON, Makers, 
44 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
So. Boston. Agents Wanted. 
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Before ? 


When a simple, 
practical idea is 
explained we 
wonder why it did 
not occur to us. 
Thousands have 
wondered at the 
simplicity of the 
package of the 


Portsmouth 
Lavender 
Salts. 


Thousands have 
bought and been 
delighted with it. 


is Impossible. 
=“; the Cap. 
Ask your dealer to 
show it to you. 


Price 25 Cents. 
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Business — Shorthand. 


Largest in the W World. 


Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of C ce prices. 
Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


Prospectus Free. New Students can commence 
at any time. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 
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In the Clutch of the Tsar. 


In Six Chapters.— Chapter IV. 

My good fortune in finding my old com- 
panion.—— Thoughts of escape from the | 
mine.—— Scheme suggested. — Prep- 
arations made.—— The danger of the | 


attempt.——Its excitement and appar- | 


ent success.—— What followed. 


Penny, when he had heard the outlines of my 


story, told me he had fared better than I, for he | 


had not been threatened with the knout 
nor chained to another prisoner. There 
had been another convict in the gallery 
with him, and they had worked in com- 
pany until the man had been removed, 
he supposed, because his term of impris- 
onment had expired. 

Like myself, Penny had lost his reckon- 

ing of time, but thought we had been in 
the mine nearly two years. His hair, 
which was thicker than mine, lay in a 
tangled roll about his shoulders, and he 
was as black as the blackest African. 
Grime had accumulated on his skin till 
his face and neck were encrusted, and I 
literally took it off in flakes where his 
movements had cracked it. When this 
was done, the peculiar piebald appearance 
of his skin in contrast with the grime was 
so ludicrous that for the first time since I 
had been in the mine I felt like laughing. 
Penny laughed at the expression on my 
face, and with this change of feeling a 
wave of hope and life seemed to come 
over us. 

“Do you know, Win, we may live 
through this and get out yet!’’ he sud- 
denly exclaimed; and we talked of 
friends and home so earnestly that our 
wretched stints were forgotten until the 
working day was so far advanced that 
we feared we should not receive our rations. 

Pen hurried through the hole into his own 
gallery, but immediately returned and proposed 
that we should work together, fill my five cars 
and he could have a part of my food. But the 
working day closed before even these cars were 
filled, and we both went hungry. 

We passed the night together, talking hour 
after hour, and the next day, after our food had 
come down, ate it together in Penny’s gallery. 
You may think we still had but little to cheer 
us; but the fact is, it would be impossible to 
fully describe the happiness which this reunion 
gave us, after our long separation, and the 
suffering we experienced in the darkness and 
despair of the pits. 

To keep together became now our main hope, 
and we so much feared that the aperture would 
be discovered that we nearly closed it, keeping 
open a small hole to creep through, and laid 
several large lumps of coal near by that we might 
hide even that if we should hear the — 
approaching. 

Every day for weeks we ate our food tagether 
and passed the nights in company. Talking so 
much, as of course we did talk, about our former 
lives and of home and friends, made us long 
ardently for our liberty. Previous to this neither 
of us had supposed escape possible. 

There was a guard at the foot of the shaft 
where the galleries branched off, and also a guard 
at the shaft-head, two hundred feet above. If in 
going up on a car we eluded the vigilance of the 
guard at the shaft-head, to avoid discovery at the 
top seemed hopeless. But an uncontrollable 
desire for freedom had taken possession of our 
minds; and for weeks we discussed every 
imaginable method of escape. 

One morning when we were eating our food 
Pen said that his car had come down with 
several inches of snow in it. ‘“‘So I think it 
must be winter,” he continued, ‘“‘or as late as 
October in the fall, or not later than April in the 
spring.”’ 

“Well, what then?’ 
excited. 

“My car must have stood out on the track 
after it was emptied last night, but your car had 


I asked, seeing him 





r else was not emptied till morning. Now I| 
believe,” he went on, “that your car was not 
|}emptied until this morning. You were slow 
filling your cars yesterday; and I have noticed | 


| that when I am late in filling my last car, they | 
It must | 
| stand, I think, full of coal on that little track we | 


| do not empty it until the next morning. 


| saw the day they took us into the mine—the one, 

| I mean, that runs from the shaft-head down the 
slope to the coal-sheds where they dump the 
| coal. ” 


| His idea was that if one of us was to hide | 


| under the coal in a car that went up late and 
| Stood on the track overnight without being 
| emptied, it might be possible in the darkness to 
escape. 

“What would hinder ?”’ said he. 
crawl out from under the coal and get to the 


woods ;” for we both remembered seeing a tract | 
of fir woods a few hundred yards from the mine. 


THE HOUSE IN THE CLEARING. 


This scheme was talked of for several days, 
and then, to test the accuracy of Penny’s conjec- 
ture, we sent either one of his cars or one of 
mine up for six days so late as to risk losing half 
our food. We found that a car late out of the 
shaft never had snow on it, and always looked as 
if it had been emptied just before it was sent 
down the mine. 

After this for a number of days we experi- 
mented, building up the coal about a cavity at 
one corner of the car, in which it would be 
possible for a man to crouch and with one hand 
arrange lumps and flakes of coal over his head. 
It proved not altogether so difficult to accomplish 
as we had at first feared it might be. 

Then Pen declared that he would risk it if I 
would, and we agreed that he should venture 
first, and I on the following day. 

“If I get away, I will hide in the woods and 
wait for you,” he said. “I will get a few loads 
of coal broken up in advance, so you can put it 
into my cars and send them up during the day, 
after I go. That will fix it so that the guards 
will not come down to make search. If we 
manage well, they may not discover our escape 
for two or three days.”’ 

After we had carefully agreed on the minor 
details, I packed the coal over him one evening | 
and gave the signal to haul up the car. It did | 
not stir! In our anxiety to be late with it we 
had waited too long, and so we went with but | 
one portion of food that night. 

The next afternoon we made a second attempt, 
and the car started when I gave the signal. 

“Good by, and God protect you!” I cried, 
searcely able to control my fear that he was 
going too early. 

“Good by, Win,” 
the coal. 

Would the guard at the shaft-foot examine the 
coal? Iran after the car up the inclined track 
till I saw the switchman. He hooked the 
hoisting chains into the rings, and I heard the 
car go rattling up the shaft. 

I listened for an outery or a shot at the shaft- 
head. Only silence followed, and I soon stole 
back to my gallery, doubly gloomy because I was 
alone, though now almost wild with hope. I 


came his voice, muffled by 





“We might 


— OSTON, J AN. 23, 1896. bey snow in it, so it either stood under the sheds | | senvealy closed my eyes that night, for I was 


| in a fever of anxiety, and eager to follow Pen. 
As soon as my car came down the next morning 
I began hurriedly to fill it, and after it had 
been sent up I crept into Pen’s gallery and filled 
his cars. It was difficult for me to estimate 
time that day, I was so excited by thoughts of 
escape. 

On filling the first four cars I threw out lumps 
and flakes fit for building a cuddy in which to 
conceal myself in the fifth car-load. Fearing 
|that I might be too late, and that Pen would 
leave the place without me, I worked hurriedly, 
and now felt confident that he had got away 
unseen, or the guards would have either brought 
him back, or have come down to find out how he 
| had contrived his escape. 

When I had walled up a space in the corner of 
the fifth car, and piled lumps of coal high about 
it, I put my tools and lantern aboard. Then I 
| stood in the cavity I had left in the car, and 





oe 
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ROLLED OUT OF 


| struck the signal with my bar on the cable. The 
car began to move instantly. 

| As it ran up toward the shaft-foot I crouched 

| down in the nook and reached up with my right 


| hand and pulled the flakes and lumps of coal 


I was completely covered. But I could not be 
sure till the car stopped at the shaft-foot. Then 
ithe switchman moved about it, hooking the 
chains. I knew he stood within a foot of me; 





A COAL-CAR. 


| down about my shoulders and head till I thought | 


/and my heart beat so loudly I feared he would | 


hear it. 

He soon signalled to the men on duty above, 
and the car rose rapidly to the surface. It 
bumped and hitched fitfully, and the coal was 


sheds. In my nervousness and anxiety that day 
I had filled my fifth car earlier than usual! 

Rain was falling, and water trickled down 
between the lumps of coal. I was sure the 
workmen would hasten to empty the car so that 
they might get out of the rain to their night- 
quarters, and I trembled with apprehension, for 
if the car should be immediately emptied, 
covery was inevitable. At once I resolved if 
discovered to leap up, hurl coal at the guard, and 
then run for the woods. In the flurry their shots 
might miss me. If I was killed, that would be 
better than to be whipped, and taken back into 
the mine for an indefinite period. 

Meantime the car was trundling down the 
track, checked in speed by a wire cable running 
off a cylinder attached to the mine’s engine. It 
stopped under the sheds, and some one came to 
the side opposite where I lay. -For some 
moments he pottered about with a bar; then the 
car tilted over to my side, and the next instant I 
was rolling down a steep em- 
bankment of coal, in the midst 
of my load! 

It seemed to me that I rolled 
over a score of times before I 
reached the foot of the heap, 
and then so much coal came 
rattling down upon me that I 
was half-buried under it. There 
I lay nearly breathless, expect- 
ing every instant to feel a bullet 
or to hear the alarm called. I 
did not stir, and although the 
sky was cloudy, with rain fall- 


dis- 


















ing heavily, the light quite 
blinded me when I tried to open 
my eyes. In fact, I could 


not open them! The pain 
from the light was terri- 
ble! If I had tried torise 
and run, I could not 
have seen any more than 
could an ow! in the sun- 
shine! The guards could 
have shot me at their leis- 
ure. I was practically a 
blind man. My eyes 
remained spasmodically 
closed, as if with paraly- 
sis of the lids. 
While I heard the car 
rattling back up the track 
| had sense enough to lie 
still, for I fancied the 
men might be looking 
down from the sheds 
above. But I suppose no 
one glanced down the 
dump. Perhaps they 
couldn’t have seen me 
in any case. The wet 
evening was gloomy, and 
the exposed parts of my 
body were as black as 
coal itself. 
After a long time an- 
other car came down the 
track. The coal was 
dumped as my car-load 
had been, and I nerved 
myself to endure any 
injury I might receive 
from it; but the coal rolled down a little to one 
side of where I lay. No more cars were emptied, 
and soon I could bear to open my eyes, because 
night had set in. Pains no longer darted through 
them, and I could see quite well all about me. 
I dared not move, and it was not till I saw a 
man stumbling along the road with a lighted 
lantern in his hand that I fully realized it was 
a dark night to most persons. 

When the lantern-bearer disappeared I found 
courage to get up and walk cautiously away. 
No one was in sight. I could see so well that 


I easily located the fir woods, where Pen had 


jostled down upon my head in a manner far from | 


comfortable. When the car reached the surface 
what seemed a great flood of light penetrated 
through the chinks of the coal, and a violent pain 
darted through my eyes, because their pupils had 
| been greatly distended by the darkness of the 
mine. 
For some moments the car stood still after it 
was swung clear of the shaft-head, and I hoped 
it was to stay there overnight. Men were talking 


| whistles—the signal we had agreed on. 


and moving about outside, and presently I felt | 


the car start down the slope towards the coal- 


promised to wait, and I walked toward them 
rapidly. 

Before reaching the firs I heard two low 
Imme- 
diately Pen came out of the thicket, shook his 
head at me as a warning not to speak, and 
grasped my hand fervently. He had washed the 
grime off his face, and looked quite like himself, 
in spite of his rags and long, tangled hair. 

“T saw you coming,’ he whispered. ‘I’ve 
been desperately anxious about you. We've 
given them the slip, if we can only get away! 
Let’s leave here as fast as we can! Isn’t it 
strange how we can see in the dark? Now | 
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know how a cat must feel in the night. But we! it gets light; and we shall only make tracks if | was also a trifle jealous of their growing maturity, slave’y days. But dis heah dischaagin’ I dunno 


can’t see by day—that’s the trouble! At least, I 


can’t. I’ve lain all day in the thicket here, with | 
my face down in my hands. The light nearly 
killed me.”’ 


He then told me, in whispers, that the car in 
which he came up had stood on the track 
throughout the night, with the coal in it; and 
that he had crept out without difficulty and 
hidden himself in the fir woods. But he had 
waited a long while for it to grow dark after it 
was dark! At last he took the hint from seeing 
lights in the windows of the guard-house. 

It was still raining heavily. Streams of black 
water ran from our tattered clothing, and cold 
water it was! We felt the cold the more after 
the even, mild temperature of the mine. 

“It may be autumn,” Penny said; ‘but I 
rather think it is spring, for the bushes seem to 
have buds on the point of opening; and the days 
are very long.” 

We went through the firs to higher ground on 
the hillside above the mine, and then kept on to 
the east, for we inferred that the ocean and 
America lay in that direction. Before very long 
we emerged from the woods into a kind of road 
which led away from the mining town, in what 
we believed to be a northeasterly direction. 

“We. may as well follow this road,” Penny 
said. ‘‘Let’s make off as fast as we can; for 
to-morrow forenoon the guards may discover 
that we are out of the mine. Then they will 
scour the whole country.” 

For several days we had saved bits of the rye 
bread from the food sent us, which we had 
carried in the linings of our clothing, and as we 
hurried away we ate sparingly of these wet, 
dirty crusts. The road led through forests, 
skirting the base of a lofty mountain. There 
were no houses, and no men were abroad. 
Although it was midnight, we could see far 
ahead. 

Presently we espied a large, ferocious wildcat 
on a stump by the wayside. It glared fiercely, 
growled and drew its back up threateningly as 
we came near. Fearful lest it might spring at 
us, we gathered stones and pelted it away. No 
other living thing did we see that night except 
two beautiful, graceful creatures that we thought 
might be sables, at play near the foot of an 
overhanging rock. 

After crossing a bare, rocky mountain we 
went down into a valley and forded a creek. 
Then we climbed another mountain and saw 
what looked like a large bay of the sea below. 
With joy we began trying to run toward it, but 
our feet were already sore, and we were glad to 
stumble on at a slower pace. 

The old boots which we wore were broken out 
badly. Penny’s were worse than my own. 
Both of us were bareheaded, and when the rain 
changed to snow, as we traversed the top of this 
second mountain, it lay in masses on our long 
mats of hair. 

“Tam sorry the snow is falling,’ Penny said. 
“*They can see our tracks in it.” 

Fearing this, we left the road and went through 
a forest of young birch and poplar till we came 
to a wide larch swamp abounding in sloughs. 
We crossed these with difficulty, and then 
reached better ground where there were thick 
bunches of elder shrubs. 

While on our way amidst these we came upon 
a low, wide log house in a small clearing. I was 
afraid it might be a government station, like 
those we had seen while the soldiers were taking 
us to the mine; for three or four tall horse-posts 
stood near it. But Penny went forward to get a 
better view of it, and concluded the house was 
unoccupied, as the door was ajar and one of the 
windows broken out. 

We approached it cautiously, listened for a 
time, then looked in at the window, and after 
becoming sure the house was unoccupied we 
went in. The shelter was too tempting, for it 
was still snowing, and it seemed better to cease 
making tracks; and we hoped that the snow 
would soon conceal those made already. 

The log house consisted of three large rooms, 
built around a huge Russian stove of brick and 
slate. It was about twelve feet square, and part 
of it projected into each room. 

“That beats everything I ever saw for warming 
a house!”” Penny exclaimed, after we had walked 
round it through the rooms. 

The stove was about eight feet high, and its 
whole upper part seemed to be an oven, ora 
number of separate ovens. So far as we could 
see there was no smoke-pipe or chimney ; but we 
found out later that there were draughts for 
conducting smoke and hot air out beneath the 
floors of the house. 

A heap of wood lay in one corner of the main 
room; and there was also a wide sleeping-place 
built up off the floor with hewn logs and filled 
with dry, tough moss. If we had had matches 
we should have risked making a fire to warm 
ourselves. As it was we got on the moss of the 
wide sleeping-place and sat there, bent half- 
double, with our cold feet in our hands. 


Penny then discovered two tattered black | 


blankets behind the bed-frame which held the 
moss. In these we wrapped ourselves and lay 
down close together. It was an hour before we 
felt really warm, and meantime the increasing 
light sorely pained our eyes. Day had broken, 


and the ground outside was white with snow. 
‘‘We may as well remain here,’’ Penny said. 
“I shall not be able to keep my eyes open when 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| we start out.” 


So, uneasy as we felt, we pulled the blankets 
over our faces and by and by fell asleep. The 
next thing I remember is Pen shaking me. ; 

“Win! Win!” he whispered. 
up! Somebody’s coming!” 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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NIGHT. 
Through roseate clouds the sun sinks slowly down, 


v' are discrown, 
Until, entombed am 8, 
Night with her shadows all the silence fills. 


Mrs. Caroline Dana Howe. 
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Discharging Aunt Sukey. 


An obstinate ‘“‘mammy” and two per- 
sistent young people.——A desperate 
resolve. —- How it was carried out and 
how it ended.——A new use for a red 
shawl. 


RESS yo’, honey chile, I isn’t 
gwine to hab no sich cuttin’s- 
up in dis heah kitchen. Caint 

-heah to dat, nohow. Uh, 
um!’? Aunt Sukey shook her 
head resolutely. 

“But, Aunt Sukey, we’ve 
invited the company, and I 
don’t see what’s to be done 
if you won’t let us make the 

candy in the kitchen. What possible objection 

is there?’ 

“Caint: do it nohow, I’se tellin’ yo’ fo’ suah, 
Missy Lidy. Aint I know berry well yo’ mudder 
wouldn’t disprove ob habin’ ‘lasses candy made 
on dis heah new oilcloth? Yo’ jes’ write her a 
letter, an’ yo’ see wut she say. She gwine tell 
yo’ dat yo’ ast Aunt Sukey, an’ wut she say yo’ 
boun’ to staind by. Mo’n dat, dis heah kitchen’s 
done run ’way wif cockroaches. I’se ’shamed to 
have all dem young folks see ’em. Dat’s a fac’.” 

‘“‘Nonsense, Aunt Sukey! Didn’t you tell me 
yourself that you had driven all the roaches 
away with pokeroot? Come now, don’t be un- 
reasonable. You see we must have the kitchen.” 
Lida pursed her lips with a brave show of deter- 
mination, but her hands were clasped appealingly. 

“I’m afraid we haven’t gone about this matter 
the right way,” she had said to her brother Tom. 
“We should first of all have consulted Aunt 
Sukey and courted her favor. She’ll be sure to 
object when she finds we’ve made our plans 
without consulting her.” 

“Well, now, it’s a pretty state of affairs when 
we can’t do as we please in our own kitchen,” 
said Tom, when his sister reported to him her 
vain attempts to move Aunt Sukey. ‘‘I’ll let her 
know that in mother’s absence I am master here. 
The idea, indeed! Why, I am to pay her this 
week’s wages. I suppose she thinks she can 
safely dictate to a fifteen-year-old girl like you. 
But she’ll find it quite another matter to lay down 
the law to a man.’”’ Tom was almost eighteen. 
“*Let’s see about this.” 

With his chest thrust out Tom strode majesti- 
cally into the kitchen. ‘Whats all this about 
you’re not letting us have the kitchen for our 
candy-pulling, Friday evening, Aunt Sukey ?”’ 

Tom had intended to be very blunt, even a trifle 
severe. But he himself detected in the tone of 
his voice a ring of mild expostulation, merely. 
Despite his bluster Tom stood secretly in awe of 
Aunt Sukey. 

Longer than he could remember, his mother’s 
colored cook had lived in a little hut at the farther 
end of their peach orchard, whence she had come 
early every morning to her duties, returning home 
at bedtime. Tradition had it that she had not 
been regularly engaged, in the first place, but had 
in some miraculous way insinuated herself into 
Mrs. Dole’s kitchen, uninvited and without 
permission, and so of course with no express 
understanding as to hours, duties and wages. 
Sometimes inquisitive persons asked her about it. 

“Go ‘long ’way; I isn’t gwine to be boddered 
wif yo’ nonsense!” she would reply to their 
queries, her air being one of commingled pride, 
reserve and pretended vexation. “How you 
reckon I is ’membah> when I’se come heah? 
Isn’t I heah, an’ isn’t dat *nough? Yo’ ast 
somebody ’ut’s got mo’ time. I isn’t no fo’chune- 
teller, nohow.”’ 

Confronted by Tom on this occasion Aunt 
Sukey was not in the least daunted by his bold 
front. Well she knew the craven spirit which 
lurked within that swelling bosom. Hadn’t she 
made Tom gingerbread horses long before he was 
able to walk? Hadn’t she kept him for days at 
a time in her hut, nursed him with her own 
piccaninnies, mended his clothes, and heard him 
say his prayers? Who was Tom that she should 
fear him ? i 

“You see it’s Lida’s birthday that we’re going 
to celebrate, and we—we must have the kitchen 
if we’re going to make molasses candy, Aunt 
Sukey.” 

As if Aunt Sukey hadn’t known it was Lida’s 
birthday; as if she hadn’t remembered every 
birthday that Lida—or for that matter that Tom 
himself—had ever had, with some little gift of 
colored eggs, a custard pudding or what not! 

But if Aunt Sukey was motherly and sympa- 
thetic in her impulses toward Lida and Tom, she 
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which was threatening to loosen the reins of her 
authority over them. Meanwhile she made the 
utmost possible of her transient power. 

**Yo’ see, Marse Tom, dat’s drefful bad luck, 
it is so, habin’ Miss Lidy’s birfday come on 
Friday. I wouldn’t wan’ take no ‘count o’ dis 
heah birfday, sho’ly I wouldn’t. Knowed a man 
once wut was bawn on a Friday an’ he got 
drownded on he birfday—did so. I’d kine 0’ 
hide ’way, an’ lef um go by easy. Wouldn’t | 
wanner make no fuss ober dis heah birfday, 
suah.”’ 

“Oh, stuff, Aunt Sukey! Who cares if it does | 
fall on Friday? Besides, Lida wasn’t really | 
born on Friday; it was on a Sunday.” 

This was for a moment an effectual poser. | 
But Aunt Sukey although silenced was not | 
defeated; she presently recovered her poise, | 
multiplied objections, evaded Tom’s rejoinders, | 
and in short so involved him in the meshes of her 
subtleties that he was glad to withdraw from the 
scene, before long, leaving Aunt Sukey to smoke 
her pipe by the kitchen stove. 

“T think the time has finally come to teach 
Aunt Sukey a lesson,” Tom said to Lida, at 
supper. ‘I will make one more trial; if that 
fails I will discharge her.” 

“O Tom!” 

“Well, for a day or two, at least. 
do. She acts as if she owned us.” 

“But isn’t that rather high-handed, Tom? 
You don’t want to hurt Aunt Sukey’s feelings, 
surely ?” 

“Why should we so carefully regard her feel- 
ings? She doesn’t take any account of ours.” 

The more Lida hesitated, the more darkly 
determined Tom became. ‘Look at it, Lida; 
here am I almost eighteen, and she has no more 
respect for my authority than if I were ten. It 
won’t do.” 

‘Well, Tom, you know best. Only don’t be 
unkind.” « 

Accordingly, on Wednesday evening, Tom, 
reinforced by Lida, strode into the kitchen. 
““We’ve come to tell you that we’ve thought this 
matter over, Aunt Sukey, and our decision is that 
we must have free and undisturbed possession of 
this kitchen, on Friday evening. You see, er— 
it’s Lida’s birthday, as I said before, and—and 
we want to celebrate it.” 

“Why, bress yo’ eyes, honey chile, isn’t I tole 
yo’ deir isn’t no way to do dat ’ar? Isn’t I 
*nough sight sorrier den ebber yo’ is? Isn’t I 
laid awake free nights boddered to def ’bout it? 
Is I gwine let yo’ git de hoodoo, habin’ pahties 
on Friday ebenin’? Uh, um!” 

In vain Tom reasoned and pleaded, in vain 
Lida coaxed and flattered; Aunt Sukey kneaded 
her “sponge” with an air of forbearance which 
made Lida smile despite her vexation. 

“Now listen, Aunt Sukey—” Tom glanced 
significantly at Lida, by way of apprising her 
that the critical moment was at hand—‘‘we’ve all 
but got down on our knees to beg this favor of 
you; let me say now that with or without your 
consent we will use this kitchen on Friday night. 
And as for you—your week ends to-night. You 
will go home now, and will stay there until 
further notice. Do you understand? You are 
discharged !” 

Tom had drawn himself to his full height, and | 
stood glowering with impressive dignity at Aunt 
Sukey. As he finished speaking he laid two 
silver dollars on the window-sill at Aunt Sukey’s 
elbow. Lida cowered trembling behind him. 
She had not conceived of the awful, dramatic 
impressiveness of this scene. She saw that Aunt 
Sukey shrank back appalled. 

“You understand me!’? Tom repeated, in the | 
familiar stentorian tones in which Lida had often 
heard him declaim ‘Rienzi’s Address to the 
Romans” at school. 

“Yef, um,” Aunt Sukey faltered. She had 
never before received her wages from Tom’s hand. 
The effect was all Tom could have desired. 

“You may go at once; Lida will wash the 
supper dishes,” Tom added, with a darker frown. | 

“Yef, um.” Aunt Sukey waited only to set | 
the “sponge” behind the stove. Then she tied | 
on her hat, and with a dazed look left the kitchen. | 

“Good-by, Aunt Sukey, I'll call and let you 
know when we want you to come back,” Tom 
called after her. His voice had more than a sug- 
gestion of cheeriness in it now. Shame and 
remorse were rasping his heart-strings. Lida 
clung to him tremulously. 

“O Tom, how perfectly dreadful! I’m going 
to call her back. Aunt —” 

Tom quickly placed his hand over his sister’s 
mouth, and pushed the door shut with his foot. 
“Hurts you, does it?” he said, in grim, half- 
mocking tones. ‘Don’t you suppose it hurts me, 
too? Of course it does. I feel about as com- 
fortable over it as if I had hit her with a club.” 

“Oh, do call her back, Tom! Please, please | 
do!” 

‘*‘What, and undo all the good we’ve gained? | 
Never!’ Tom struck a dramatic attitude. ‘‘‘I’d | 
rack thee though a thousand lives were perishing 
in thine!’ Never you fear for Aunt Sukey. 
She’ll soon get over the shock,” he added. 

And in truth Aunt Sukey justified his predic- | 
tion. Before she had gone half-way along the | 
path to her home, she had fully recovered her | 
equanimity. 

“Tse discharged, is I? Ki! Curi’s, dat is. | 
Nebber heahed nuf’n ’bout dischaagin’ culled | 
folks befo’. I’se done bin sold twice, in de ole | 
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nuf’n *bout. Mus’ be some kine 0’ misdecompo- 
sishum "bout dat ar, sho’ly !” 

“Did you observe her look when I laid down 
the money ?” Tom asked, as he wiped the dishes 
Lida had washed. ‘‘You’d have thought I had 
mesmerized her. An old hen looks that way 
after she’s worn herself out struggling, and has 
settled down helpless in your grasp—a kind of 
dumb, paralyzed look. Aunt Sukey —” 

“Oh don’t, Tom; I can’t bear to have poor old 
Aunt Sukey compared to a hen!” Lida choked, 
and sank down upon a chair. “I’m going to 
bed,” she said, desolately, the next moment. 

Several times during the night Tom thought he 
heard sobs coming from Lida’s room. By six 
o’clock he had risen and was washing when he 
heard her footsteps springing on the stairs. 

“OQ Tom!” she cried, rapping on his door, 
“what do you think ?” 

“T don’t think anything.” 

**Well—but guess.” 

“Guess what ?’’ 

‘*Why—who’s here?” 

“Can’t say. Santa Claus?” 

“Nonsense, don’t be simple; Aunt Sukey.” 

“The mischief she is!” 

“Yes, sir. And I’m awfully glad.” 

“Well, I’m just not! I regard this as the 
rankest insubordination. Just wait until I come 
down-stairs !” 

By way of imparting greater authority to his 
presence, in the coming interview, Tom donned 
his best suit and brushed his shoes with special 
care. With ponderous strides he entered the 
kitchen, singing softly in a deep bass voice. 

“Hullo, you here, Aunt Sukey ?” he exclaimed, 
affecting surprise and displeasure. ‘‘I thought [ 
discharged you last night.” 

“I reckon yo’ did, honey chile,” Aunt Sukey 
admitted, complacently. ‘An’ so I is dischaaged, 
suah ’nough. But bress yo’ heart, dat aint mek 
no diff’ence. I isn’t gwine git huffy "bout dat: 
I’se gwine hustlin’ right “long wif de wuk. Yo’ 
tink I’se got nuf’n to do but to smoke ’baccy, an’ 
lef de wuk do he’se’f? Uh, um!” 

With that Aunt Sukey turned briskly to the 
stove and set about getting breakfast, humming 
softly, ‘‘Hol’ de fo’t foh I is comin’ !’’ 

At the breakfast-table Tom said : 

“T’ll fix her though, to-night. She'll not come 
here again until I let her; mark that.” 

“I don’t see what you can do to prevent her.” 
Lida was smiling, seeming on the whole satisfied 
to believe that Aunt Sukey would prove too 
shrewd for Tom, the best he might do. 

Tom set down his cup, and gazed rather sternly 
at his sister. ‘I’m beginning to suspect that your 
sympathies are all with Aunt Sukey, Lida. What 
do you mean? Do you want to let her have her 
way, and break up your party ?” 

““‘Why—er—no, of coursenot. But I can’t help 
laughing, Tom. It’s too dreadfully—peculiar.” 

“Oh, it’s peculiar, is it?” Tom finished his 
breakfast in grim silence. ‘‘Perhaps it is pecu- 
liar. It will be particularly peculiar later on.” 

Aunt Sukey went home later than usual that 
night. Lida had gone to her room, when she 
heard Tom go out after her, a few minutes later. 
Then came a sound of pounding. 

‘*‘What were you doing, Tom ?” she asked him, 
on his return to his room. 

“T was nailing up the gate.” 

“What, to keep Aunt Sukey out? Why, she’ll 
simply craw] through the wire fence, Tom.” 

“With that waist? I’d like to see her do it.” 

“Then she’ll come through the pasture and 
climb the rail fence.” 

“No, she won’t, not after the fright old Peleg, 
the brown bull, gave her last week. She’ll keep 
well out of the pasture.” 

Lida’s face grew sober. ‘‘O Tom, this is all so 
distressing. Why won’t Aunt Sukey behave!” 

“T think probably she will, now.” 

“Do you know, Tom, I suspect she’s too old to 
learn. Let’s give it up. We'll make the candy 
in the wood-shed.” 

“No, we. won’t. What would people say? 
Think of that. There’s a principle at stake, 
don’t you see? When could I hope to regain a 
controlling influence over Aunt Sukey, after such 
a dastardly backdown ?” 

Tom stood with folded arms, glowering at his 
sister with a masterful air. 

From four o’clock on, the following morning, 
Tom woke early and glanced often out at the 
nailed-up gate. He was eager to see what Aunt 
Sukey would do when she found it fastened. 
Soon after five he saw her coming through the 
orchard. She eyed the gate sharply as she 
approached, as if suspecting what Tom had done. 

“T suppose she heard me pounding,” Tom 
thought. 

She made no effort to open the gate, seeing a 
She looked doubt- 
fully toward the pasture. Peleg, the brown bull, 
was grazing not far away. He raised his head 
and came switching his tail and rumbling threat- 
eningly toward the fence which separated the 
pasture from the orchard. Aunt Sukey turned 
irresolutely and ran back through the orchard. 

Tom laughed to himself, and settled down for 
another nap. In a few moments he heard Lida 
call from her window, “‘What is it, Cyrus?” 
Tom sprang up. 

A colored urchin was hanging on the gate. 
“Mammy wan’s know ef yo’ leffer go on de 
picnic, to-day!” he piped. 

“Yes, of course, Cy. Tell her to go and enjoy 
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herself,” Tom responded, laughing. ‘It was | on the grounda square of sufficient size to accom- 
only yesterday that she was so vigorously scouting | modate the number of defenders; then at each 
the idea of her going to that picnic,” he said to | corner add a bastion, that is, a triangle joined to 
Lida. 

“She needs something to divert her,” Lida 
replied, dolorously. 

That night, when the last guest had departed, 
Lida said, “I’m glad this tiresome affair is over, 
and I’ve made up my mind to celebrate no more 
birthdays so long as Aunt Sukey is in the house.” 

“Why, we haven’t had her in the house this 
time. I had reached the point of suspecting that 
that was the feature of our entertainment you 
most regretted.” 

“Never mind. 
that gate at once.” 

“To-night? Nonsense! I’m to send for Aunt 
Sukey, you know. I’m not going to offer a com- 
promise at this late hour.” 

“T hope she won’t outwit you yet.” 

Old Peleg was unusually uproarious just before | lines. 
dawn, on Saturday morning. At sunrise Tom | In this fort the outside of the walls A B C D 
went down into the yard to inquire into the cause | can be reached by fire from E F G; similarly 
of it. In a distant corner of the pasture Peleg the outside of A E F G can be defended from B 
was pawing, and occasionally charging at a large | C D; so with all the sides. Hence an enemy 
thorn-bush. within range can find no shelter outside of these 

“What do you suppose has stirred him up so, | walls. 

Lida?” he called to his sister, who was peering 
from her windows. any way and of any height, but some walls are 

“There’s something red on the bush. See! | much better than others. 
It’s Aunt Sukey’s old red shawl!” Lida pointed | A good one can be made 
eagerly. by rolling together two 

Tom, gazing intently, saw the red gleam, as | large balls, 1 and 2,—Fig. 
the sun shot his rays over the treetops. Heturned | 3,—and on these placing 
suddenly. A thin column of smoke was rising | two smaller balls, 3 and 4. 
from their kitchen chimney. Through the dew- | Pack the spaces between 
laden grass a trail led back to the spot where | the balls, leave a ledge on 
some one had scaled the pasture fence. Lida, | the inside for a reserve 
following the direction of Tom’s gaze, gave a/| supply of snowballs; make 
little scream of merriment. | the top slope rather steep, 

“TI think we may as well consider Aunt Sukey | and the outside one very 
reéngaged,” said Tom, with a queer look. ‘‘Come | steep; smooth them all 
down to breakfast, Lida; I smell the coffee.” | carefully; then throw on 

Tom found under his plate a gorgeous necktie. | water to form ice, and thus 


A covered dish stood on the mat at Lida’s place. make the parapet hard to 











Now, Tom, you must unfasten 








It contained two roasted squabs. 

“But yesterday wasn’t my birthday, you know, 
Aunt Sukey,” he protested, when the hot biscuits 
were brought in. 

““Yo’ keep dat twel yo’ birfday come ’roun’, 
yo’ un’erstain’,” Aunt Sukey explained, when 
Lida had finally released her from a suffocating 
embrace. 

“‘Well—all right.” Tom fumbled in his vest 
pocket. ‘‘Here’s an extra dollar for you, Aunt 
Sukey, to reward you for the burden you’ve had 
on your—er—mind, the last day or two. No, 
now you’ve got to take it!” 

FRANK W. SAGE. 
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The Snow Fort. 


Its construction, attack and defence on 
true military principles. 


By Lieut. J. C. W. Brooks, U.S. A. 


MAY be taken for granted that 
all boys of lands favored by 
snow have helped to build a 
snow fort, and joined in the fun 
of attacking or defending it. 
Usually the structure is very 





EA f, the fort; the boys outside rush 
ace at it and attempt to tear it down, 

while those inside try to drive them away by 

pelting them with snowballs. 

But the snow fort can be built in a far more 


skilful manner, and a snow fight can be conducted | 


in much the same way as a battle between armies. 


The sport then becomes much more interesting, | 


both to those engaged in it and to those looking 
on. Moreover, it develops coolness, judgment, 
quickness of thought and the qualities of a leader. 
The great Napoleon first indicated his wonderful 


skill as a commander when he conducted a snow | 


fight at his school. 


then a single wall at right angles to this direction 
will be a sufficient defence; but if the attack 
may come from any side, an enclosed fort should 
be constructed. 


To provide for the first case a straight wall is | 


usually built. This is a poor plan, for the assail- 
ants can, by a quick rush, reach the outside of 
the wall, which then protects them as well as the 
defenders. In all cases the fort should be planned 


direction. 





| may readily throw over it. 


| for the defenders to stand 





simple. A wall of snow forms | 





seale. 

The top of the parapet 
should be just high enough 
to come to the armpits of 
the defenders, that they 


If made higher, a bank of 
snow must be built inside 


upon. 
Now the question is, 
How may this fort be at- 
tacked or defended most 
skilfully ? 
The attackers should be 
at least twice the number 
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| attention to another company. 
| command are much more effective than individual 
| shots. 

If the advance is not checked, a “‘sortie’’ should 
be made at the last moment around the end of 
the wall, and if this succeeds in throwing the 
enemy into confusion, it should be vigorously 
supported by a sortie from the attacked redan, 
which may drive back the enemy. 

If the sortie is repulsed, the reserve supply of 


snowballs, kept on the ledge until this moment, | 
should be fired as rapidly | 
and accurately as possible | 
during the final charge of the | 


enemy. 

If the assault fails, or if 
the attacking force in the 
beginnjng is not large enough 
to attempt an assault, the 


| the sides of the square by two short, straight | general should select a redan or bastion as a | 


point of attack, and direct the construction of 
siege-works. 

For this operation the attacking force is divided 
into two parties, one of workers and one of 
fighters, who, after a time, should change places. 

Starting out of range of the fort, the workers 
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Volleys fired at | compel them to continue their siege-works. The 


defenders may even construct walls across the 
other bastions, retire to them, and fight to the 
| bitter end, as they should do, because a vigorous 
and prolonged defence may discourage the attack 
| and cause it to be abandoned. 

| It can be readily seen from these directions 
that a snow fight can be skilfully and scientifically 
| conducted; in fact, the methods of attack and 
defence that have been described are, with slight 
modifications, such as have been used in actual 
warfare. 





oe 


Dour Davie’s Drive. 


|The story of a hard head, a warm heart 
| and a broken leg. How Davie cared 
for himself in the Canadian wilderness, 
and saved the boss from failure. 





Pinnager, on snow-shoes, crossed shanty-roads, 
| trod heaps of brush, forced his way through the 
| tops of felled pines—his men called him ‘‘a terror 

on snow-shoes.”’ They never knew from whence 
he might come—an ignorance which kept them 


build a zigzag line, A B C,—Fig. 5,—letting B C | busy with axe, saw, cant-hook and horses over 


D E, is constructed. 





AN ASSAULT. 


of the defenders, and may even be four times the | and parallels, each member of the working party | 
number. Each party should select a general, | keeps well sheltered behind the snowball he is 
who should divide his party into companies and | rolling, and so, with proper care, the advance on 
appoint a captain for each, and also a lieutenant | the fort is made with but little loss of men. 


to take the captain’s place in case he should be 
“killed” or ‘“‘wounded.”’ 


During the construction of the zigzag, A BC,’ 
and the first parallel, the fighters, with their arms 


Before the battle begins it should be agreed full of snowballs, stand ready to repulse any 


that no snowballs will be frozen or packed hard attack from the fort upon the workers. 
Also a rule must be | as the first parallel is completed, creeping behind 


enough to hurt any one. 


As soon 


made that any one struck by a snowball shall | the zigzag A BC, the fighters take their places 


be considered killed or 
wounded, and must at once 
withdraw from the fight, 
for it is by losing men in 
this way that one or the 
other side will finally win 


| the battle. 


If the general in com- 
mand of the attacking party 


behind the parallel. Now, 
being well within range of 


+ . the fort, they open fire | 
‘ . > upon it. 

' ' * Under cover of this fire 

Sel Seg the workers continue the 

, 4 zigzags, and as soon as the 





has three or four times as 
many men as the defending 
party, he may try to carry 
the works by assault. To do this he should 


select the point of one of the redans,—Fig. 4,— at first, but increase in height as they approach 
or bastions,— Fig. 2,—on which to concentrate the | the fort so as to afford more protection. 
| attack. 
The companies arc marched to the points 1, 2, | are simply intended for a temporary protection. 
| 3 and 4, just outside of the range of the snowballs | 
If the attack is to come from but one direction, | 


FIG. 4. 


" second parallel, F G, is 

rs, 2 rs finished it is manned by the | 
.. fighting party. Again zig- | 

-~ zags are built, until they 
finally run into the fort. 


The walls of the zigzags and parallels are low 


Of course 
no shape or finish is given to these walls, as they 


Having obtained a foothold in the fort, the 


from the fort, and the members of each company | general should use 


are spread out like skirmishers, each one being | his judgment wheth- 
separated from his companions by a few feet. | er to try to carry the 
At the command “Charge!” from its captain, the fort by an assault, 
company dashes in the direction of the dotted or to construct a Ny 


lines toward the point of the redan. 


The captain watches, and when he sees a/| continue to advance 
volley of snowballscoming hecommands, ‘Drop!’ | by zigzags. 
The members of the company promptly throw | works, though slow, 
themselves flat on the ground to avoid the volley, | are almost certain to 
so that some part of the fire of the defenders may | and while lying down each one makes a snowball | be crowned with suc- 
be thrown against assailants coming from any jor two. At the next command, “Charge!” the | cess, as the defence 
| snowballs are thrown at the fort, and under their | can do but little be- 


If the straight line be replaced by the redan- | temporary protection the company dashes on | 


line, much used by armies in the field, a good | 


fort is the result. 


The redan-line—Fig. 1—is merely the straight | 


line with an occasional projecting triangle, and 


Oa foe dia 


FIG. 1. 
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with its ends drawn back. Outside of the walls | 
of such a line an enemy within range can find no 
protection, for the defenders in the triangles can 
see along the walls, and can, with snowballs, 
drive away any one seeking shelter there. 

A bastioned fort—Fig. 2—will be found as 
To plan it, draw 


good an enclosed fort as any. 


until the command, “‘Drop!’’ is again given. 
Each captain watches the others, and directs 
his company so that it will reach a point about 


fifty feet away from the redan at the same time | 


as the other companies. 

Here the general assumes command, and unless 
he has lost too many men to warrant an assault, 
he gives the order for a general charge. With a 
cheer the army rushes forward, scales the para- 
pet, and captures the fort. 

But what should the defenders be doing mean- 
time? It would be well for them to concentrate 
their fire upon one of the companies. At the 
command of their officers they should discharge 
volley after volley at it, and may succeed in 
annihilating it; then they should turn their 
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third parallel and 


Siege- 


A 
» 
c 
eg 
yond keeping up a 
sharp fire upon the 
working party. But \ 
if the fighting party "Ss 
is not watchful, a ai 
sortie can be occa- FIG. 5. 
sionally made, the 
working party driven back, and some of the 
works may be destroyed. 

When the point of attack is made plain from 
the direction in which the zigzags are being 
constructed, some of the defenders should be | 
employed in building a parapet across the neck | 
of the bastion at K L, so that the attacking 
party, after gaining a foothold on the walls of 
the fort, will be confronted by still another line 


|of fortifications inside of the fort, which may | 





| you and me choppin’ words. 


The walls of the forts may be constructed in | slightiy overlap A B. Then the “‘first parallel,”’ | the two square miles of forest comprising his 
In constructing the zigzags | ‘‘cut.” 


It was “make or break” with Pinnager. 
He had contracted to put on the ice all 
the logs he might make; for all left in 
the woods he must pay forfeit. Now 
his axemen had done such wonders 
that Pinnager’s difficulty was to get 
his logs hauled out. 

Teams were scarce that winter. The 
shanty was eighty miles from any set- 
tlement; ordinary teamsters were not 
eager to work for a small speculative 
jobber. But Pinnager had some ex- 
traordinary teamsters—sons of neigh- 
bors at home, who were sure he would 
pay them, though he should have to 
mortgage his land. 

The time was late February; seven 
feet of snow, crusted, on the level. A 
tliaw might turn the forest floor to 
slush; but if it should “hold hard” for 
six weeks longer, Pinnager might 
make and not break. Yet the chances 
were against him. 

Any jobber so situated would feel 
vexed on hearing that one of his best 
teams had suddenly been lost. Pin- 
nager, crossing a shanty-road with the 
stride of a moose, was hailed by Jamie 
Stuart with the news: 

“Hey, boss, hold on! Davie McAn- 
drews’s leg’s broke. His load slewed 
at the side hill—log catched him 
against a tree.” 

“Where is he?’’ shouted Pinnager, furiously. 

“Carried him to shanty.” 

**Where his horses ’”’ 

“Stable.” 

“Tell Aleck Dunbar to go get them out. He 
must take Davie’s place.” 

“Davie won’t let Aleck drive his horses.” 

“He won’t? i'll show him!” and Pinnager 
made a bee-line for his shanty. He was choking 
with rage—all the more so because he knew that 
nothing short of breaking Davie McAndrews’s 
neck would break his stubbornness. 

The cook was about the shanty’s caboose fire, 
| getting supper for fifty-three devourers, when 
Pinnager entered and made straight for the dingy 
bunk where lay a youth of eighteen, with yn- 
usual pallor on his brown face, and more than 
the usual sternness about his formidable jaw. 

“What's all this, Davie? I'd ’a’ thought you 
old enough to take care.” 

“You would?” said Davie, grimly. “And 
yourself not old enough to have yon piece of 
road mended.” 

“When you knew it was bad, the more you 
should take care.” 

“And that’s true, Pinnager. But no use in 
I'm needing a 
doctor’s hands on me. Can you set a bone?” 

“No, I’ll not meddle with it. Maybe Jock 
Scott can. But I’ll send you out home—a fine 
loss I’ll be at! Confound it—and me like to 
“break for want of teams !’’ 

“I’ve thocht o’ yer case, Pinnager,” said 
Davie, with a curious judicial air. “It’s sore 
hard for ye. There’s me and me feyther’s 
horses gawn off—and you countin’ on us. But 
ye’ll no be at ony loss sendin’ me out.’’ 

“Was you thinking to tough it through here, 
Davie? No! Anyway, the loss would be the 
same—more, too. Why, if I send out for the 
doctor, there’s a team off for five days—and the 
expense of the doctor! Wow, no! it’s out you 
must go.” 

“What else?” said Davie, coolly. ‘“‘Would I 
lie here till spring and my leg mendin’ into the 
Lord kens what-like shape? Would I be lettin’ 
ony ither drive the horses my feyther entrustit 
to my lone? Would I be dependin’ on Mr. 
Pinnager for keep and me idle? Man, I’d eat 
the horses’ heads off that way; and they’d be 
makin’ profit for my feyther at home. So it’s me 
and them that starts at gray the morn’s morn.”’ 

“Alone?” cried Pinnager. 

“Just that, man. What for no?” 

“You're light-headed, Davie. A lad with his 
leg broke can’t drive three days.”’ 

‘Maybe no. I’m for it, onyhow.” 


“It may snow, it may —” 
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in the habit o’ makin’ the weather to suit ony but | 
Himsel’. But I’m gawn; the cost of a man wi’ 
me would eat the wages ye’re owing my feyther.”’ | 

“I'll lose your team, anyhow,” said Pinnager, 
“and me needing it bad. A driver with you | 
could bring back the horses.” | 

“Nay, my feyther will trust his beasts to nane | 
but himsel’ or his sons. But I’ll have yer case in 
mind, Pinnager ; it’s a sore needcessity ye’re in. 
I’ll ask my feyther to send back the team, and 
another to the tail of it; it’s like that Tam and 
Neil will be home by now. And I'll spread | 
word how ye’re needin’ teams, Pinnager; it’s | 
like your neighbors will send ye in sax or eight 
spans.” 

‘*Man, that’s a grand notion, Davie. 
can’t go alone; it’s clean impossible.” 

“I’m gawn, Pinnager.” 

“You can’t turn out in seven feet of snow | 
when you meet loading. You can’t water or 
feed your horses. There’s forty miles the second | 
day, and never a stopping-place; your 
horses can’t stand it.” 

“I’m wae forthe beasts, Pinnager, but 
they’ll have no force but to travel dry 
and hungry if that’s set for them.” 

**You’re bound to go?” 

“Div you tak’ me for an idjit to be 
talkin’ and no meanin’ it? Off wi’ ye, 
man! The leg’s no exactly a comfort 
when I’m talkin’.” 

“Why, Davie, it must be hurting you 


But you | 


terrible!” Pinnager had almost forgot- 
ten the broken leg, such was Davie’s 
composure. 


“It’s no exactly a comfort, I said. 
Get you gone, Pinnager, and send in 
Jock Scott, if he’s man enough to han- 
die my leg. I’m wearyin’ for my ain 
company.” 

As Davie had made his programme, 
so it stood. His will was inflexible. 
Next morning at dawn they set him on 
a hay-bed in his low, unboxed sleigh. 
A bag of oats supported his back; his 
unhurt leg was braced against a piece 
of plank spiked down. Jock Scott had 
pulled the broken bones into what he 
thought their place, and tied that leg up 
in splints. 


The sleigh was enclosed by stakes, four on | 


each side, tied together by rope. The stake at 
Davie’s right hand was shortened, that he might 
hang his reins there. His water-bucket was tied 
to another stake, and his bag of provisions to a 
third. He was warm in a coon-skin coat, and 
blankets under and over him. 

At the last moment Pinnager protested: ‘‘I 
must senda man to drive. It sha’n’t cost you a 
cent, Davie.” 

“Thank you kindly, Pinnager,” said Davie, 
gravely. ‘‘I’ll tell that to your credit at the 
settlement. But ye’re needin’ all your help, and 
I’d take shame to worsen your chances. My 
feyther’s horses need no drivin’ but my word.” 

Indeed, they would “gee,” “haw” or ‘“‘whoa” 
like oxen, and loved his voice. Round-barrelled, 


‘Aye, or rain, or thaw, or hail; the Lord’s no | curling rags. Sometimes a breeze eddied down- 
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ward in the aisles, and then all the undergrowth 
was a silent commotion of snow, shaken and 
falling. Davie’s eyes noted all things uncon- 
sciously ; in spite of his pain he felt the enchant- 
ment of the winter woods until—another cahot! 
he called his team to walk. 

Never was one cahot without many in succes- 
sion; he gripped his stake hard at each, braced 
his sound leg, and held on, feeling like to die 
with the horrible thrust of the broken bone 
forward and then back; yet always his will 
ordered his desperate senses. 

Eleven o’clock! Davie drew up before the 
half-breed Peter Whiteducks’ midwood stopping- 
| place, and briefly explained his situation. 

‘Give my horses a feed,” he wenton. ‘“There’s 
oats in this bag. I'll no be moved myself. 
Maybe you'll fetch me atin of tea; I’ve got my 
own provisions.” 

So he ate and drank in the zero weather. 

**Y ou’ll took lil’ drink of whiskey,” said Peter, 





“HE DARED NOT STOP HIS HORSES.” 


with commiseration, as Davie was starting 
away. 

“T don’t use it.” 

“You'll got for need some ’fore you'll see de 
Widow Green place. Dass twenty-tree mile.” 
“I will need it, then,” said Davie, and was 
away. 

Evening had closed in when the bunch of 
teamsters awaiting supper at Widow Green’s 
rude inn heard sleigh-bells, and soon a shout 
outside : 

“Come out, some one!” That wasan insolence 
in the teamsters’ code. Come out, indeed! The 
Widow Green, bustling about with fried pork, 
felt outraged. To be called out!—of her own 
house !—like a dog!—not she! 

“Come out here, somebody!” Davie shouted 


deep-breathed, sure-footed, active, gentle, brave | again 


and used to “brush roads,” they would take him 
through safely if horses could. 

Davie had uttered never a groan after those 
involuntary ones forced from him when the log, 
driving his leg against a tree, had made him 
almost unconscious. 

The pain-sweat stood beaded on Davie’s face 
during the torture of carrying him to the sleigh. 
Not a sound from his lips, though! They could 
guess his suffering from naught but his hard 
breathing through the nose, that horrible sweat 
and the iron set of his jaw. After they had 
placed him, the duller agony that had kept him 
awake all night returned; he smiled grimly, and 
said, ‘“That’s a comfort.” 

He had eaten and drunken heartily ; he seemed 
strong still; but what if his sleigh should turn 
over at some sideling place of the rude, lonely and 
hilly forest road ? 

As Davie chirruped to his horses and was off, 
the men gave him a cheer; then Pinnager and all 
went away to labor fit for mighty men, and the 
swinging of axes and the crashing of huge pines 
and the tumbling of logs from rollways left them 
fancy-free to wonder how Davie could ever brace 
himself to save his broken leg at the cahots. 

The terrible cahots—plunges in snow-roads! 
But for them Davie would have suffered little 
more than if in a shanty-bunk. The track was 
mostly two smooth ruts separated by a ridge so 
high and hard that the sleigh-bottom often slid on 
it. 

Horses less sure-footed would have staggered 
much, and bitten crossly at one another while 
trotting in those deep, narrow ruts, but Davie’s 
horses kept their “‘jog’’ amiably, tossing their 
heads with glee to be travelling toward home. 

The clink of trace-chains, the clack of harness, 
the glide of runners on the hard, dry snow, the 
snorting of the frosty-nosed team, the long 
whirring of startied grouse—Davie heard only 
these sounds, and heard them dreamily in the 
long, smooth flights between cahots. 

Overhead were the pine-tops, a dark canopy, 
with little fields of clear blue seen through the 
rifts of green; on the forest floor small firs bent 
under rounding weights of snow which often slid 
off as if moved by the stir of partridge wings; 
the fine tracery of hemlocks stood clean, and 


“G’ out and break his head, one of you!” said 
‘“tighting Moses Frost.” ‘“To be shoutin’ like a 
lord!” Moses was too great a personage to go 
out and wreak vengeance on an unknown. 

Narcisse Larocque went—to thrash anybody 
would be glory for Narcisse, and he felt sure that 
Moses would not, in these circumstances, let 
anybody thrash him. 

“What for you shout lak’ dat? Call mans 
hout, hey?” said Narcisse. ‘‘I’ll got good mind 
for broke your head, me!” 

“Hi, there, men!” Davie ignored Narcisse as 
he saw figures through the open door. ‘Some 
white man come out. My leg’s broke.” 

Oh, then, the up-jumping of big men! Moses, 
striding forth, ruthlessly shoved Narcisse, who 
lay and cowered with legs up as a dog trying to 
placate an angry master. Then Moses carried 
Davie in as gently as if the young stalwart had 
been a girl baby, and laid him on the widow’s 
one spare bed. 

That night Davie slept soundly for four hours, 
and woke to consciousness that his leg was greatly 
swollen. He made no moan, but lay in the 
darkness listening to the heavy breathing of the 
teamsters on the floor. They could do nothing 
for him; why should he awaken them? As for 
pitying himself, Davie could do nothing so fruit- 
less. 

He fell to plans for getting teams in to 
Pinnager, for this young Scot’s practical mind 
was horrified at the thought that the man should 
fail financially when ten horses might give him a 
fine profit for his winter’s work. 

Davie was away at dawn, every slight jolt 
giving his swollen leg pain almost unendurable, as 
if edges of living bone were griding together, and 
also tearing cavities in the living flesh; but he 
must endure it, and well, too, for the teamsters 
had warned him he must meet “‘strings of loadin’ ” 
this day. 

The rule of the one-tracked road is, of course, 
that empty outgoing sleighs shall turn out for 
incoming laden ones. Turn out into seven feet 
of snow! Davie trusted that incoming teamsters 
would handle his floundering horses, and he set 
his mind to plan how they might save him from 
tumbling about on his turned-out sleigh. 

About nine o’clock, on a winding road, he 
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piled with baled hay confronted him thirty yards 
distant. Four others followed closely; the load 
drawn by the sixth team was hidden by the 
woodland curve. No teamsters were visible; 
Davie knew they must be walking behind the 
procession, and he wasted no strength in shouting. 
On came the laden teams, till the steam of the 
leading horses mingled with the clouds blown by 
his bays. 

At that halt angry teamsters, yelling, ran for- 
ward and sprang, one by one, up on their loads, 
the last to grasp reins and whip being the leading 
driver. 

“Turn out, you fool!” he shouted. Then to 
his. comrades behind, ‘‘There’s a blamed idyit 
don’t know enough to turn out for loading!” 

Davie said nothing. It was not till one angry 
man was at his horses’ heads and two more about 
to tumble his sleigh aside that he spoke: 

“*My leg is broke.” 

“Gah! G’way! A man driving with his leg 
broke! You're lying! Come, get out and tramp | 








for your horses! It’s your back ought to be | 
broke—stoppin’ loadin’ !”’ 

**My leg is broke,” Davie calmly insisted. 
“You mean it?” 
Davie threw off his blankets. 

“Begor, it is broke!” ‘‘And him drivin’ him- 
self!” “It’s aterror!” ‘‘Great spunk entirely!” 
Then the teamsters began planning to clear the 
way. 

That was soon settled by Davie’s directions: 

**Tramp down the crust for my horses; onhitch 
them; lift my sleigh out on the crust; pass on | 
and set me back on the road.” 
Half an hour was consumed by the operation— 
thrice repeated before twelve o’clock. Fortunately 
the last “string” of teams were halted for iunch 
by the edge of a lake. The teamsters fed and 
watered Davie’s horses, gave him hot tea, and 
with great admiration saw him start for an 
afternoon drive of twenty-two miles. 

“*You’ll not likely meet any teams,” they said. 
“The last of the ‘loading’ that’s like to come in 
soon is with ourselves.” 





across the rivers and over the lakes of that terrible | 


afternoon he could never rightly tell. 


afterward. “The notion was in me somehow | 
that the Lord was lookin’ to me to save Pinnager’s 
bits of children. 
cahots—there was mair than enough. On the | 
smooth my head would be strange-like, and I 
mind but the hinder end of my horses till the 
moon was high and me stoppit by MceGraw’s.”’ 

During the night at MeGraw’s his head was 
cleared by some hours of sound sleep, and next 
morning he insisted on travelling, though snow 
was falling heavily. 

‘My feyther’s place is no more than a bittock 
ayont twenty-eight miles,” he said. ‘I'll make 
it by three of the clock, if the Lord’s willin’, and 
get the doctor’s hands on me. It’s my leg I’m 
thinkin’ of savin’. And mind ye, McGraw, 
you’ve promised me to send in your team to 
Pinnager.” 

Perhaps people who have never risen out of 
bitter poverty will not understand Davie’s keen 
anxiety about Pinnager and Pinnager’s children ; 
but the McAndrews and Pinnagers and all their 
neighbors of ‘“‘the Scotch settlement” had won 
up by the tenacious labor and thrift of many 
years. Davie remembered well how, in his 
early hoyhood, he had often craved more food 
and covering. Pinnager and his family should 
not be thrown back into the gulf of poverty if 
Davie McAndrews’s will could save them. 

This day his road lay through a country thinly 
settled, but he could see few cabins through the 
driving storm. The flagging horses trotted 
steadily, as if aware that the road would become 
worse the longer they were on it, but about ten 
o’clock they inclined to stop where Davie could 
dimly see a log house anda shed with a team and 
sleigh standing in it. Drunken yells told him 
this must be Black Donald Donaldson’s notorious 
tavern; so he chirruped his horses onward. 

Ten minutes later yells and sleigh-bells were 
following him at a furious pace. Davie turned 
head and shouted ; still the drunken men shrieked 
and came on. He looked for a place to turn out 
—none! He dared not stop his horses lest the 
gallopers, now close behind him, should be over 
him and his low sleigh. 








birches snuggled in snow that mingled with their 


called, ‘‘Whoa!” and his bays stood. A sleigh 





How Davie got down the hills, up the hills, | F 
“I’m thinkin’ I was light-headed,” he said | y 


I’d waken out of it at the | 4 
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noises, but the fresh horses behind sped faster. 
The pursuing men were hidden from Davie by 
their crazed horses. He could not rise to appeal ; 
he could not turn to daunt the horses with his 
whip ; their front hoofs, rising high, were soon 
within twenty feet of him. Did his horses 
slacken, the others would be on top of him, 
kicking and tumbling. 

The cahots were numerous; his yells for a halt 
became so much like screams of agony that he 
took shame of them, shut his mouth firmly, and 
knew not what to do. 

Then suddenly his horses swerved into the 
cross-road to the Scotch settlement, while the 
drunkards galloped away on the main road, still 
lashing and yelling. Davie does not know to 
this day who the men were. 

Five hours later David McAndrews, the elder, 
kept at home by the snow-storm, heard bells in 
his lane, and looked curiously out of the sitting- 
room window. 

‘“‘Losh, Janet!” he said, most deliberately. ‘‘I 
wasna expeckin’ Davie; here he’s back 
wi’ the bays.” 

He did not hurry out to meet his fourth 
son, for he is a man who hates the ap- 
pearance of haste; but his wife did, and 
came rushing back through the kitchen. 

“It’s Davie himsel’! He’s back wi’ 
his leg broke! He’s come a’ the way by 
his lone!” 

“Hoot-toot, woman! Ye’re daft!” 

“I’m no daft; come and see yoursel’. 
Woe’s me, my Davie’s like to die! Me 
daft, indeed! Ye’ll need to send Neil 
straight awa’ to the village for Doctor 
Aberdeen.” 

And so dour Davie’s long drive was 
past. While his brother carried him, his 
will was occupied with the torture, but 
he had scarcely been laid on his bed 
when he said, very respectfully, to his 
father : 

“You'll be sendin’ Neil oot for the 
doctor, sir? Aye; then I’d be thankfu’ 

if you’d give Aleck leave to tak’ the grays and 


| warn the settlement that Pinnager’s needin’ 


teams sorely. He’s like to make or break; if 
he gets sax or eight spans in time he’s a made 
man.” 

That was enough for the men of the Scotch 
settlement. Pinnager got all the help he needed ; 
and yet he is far from as rich to-day as Davie 


| McAndrews, the great Brazeau River lumberman, 


who walks a little lame of his left leg. 
EDWARD WILLIAM THOMSON. 
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Humor in the House of Commons. 
By Henry W. Lucy. 


In Two Parts.—Part II. 





IN Irishman of the type that 
4} has now become a tradition in 
the House of Commons was 
Mr. Delahunty, who repre- 
sented Waterford in the Par- 
liament of 1874-80. He looked 
and talked like a character that 
had stepped straight out of 
the pages of Lover or Lever. 

‘= There was an ancient air of 
unainiien about his clothes which suggested 
their having been made before the date of the 
Union. He had a delightful brogue and a craze 
about one-pound notes. 

I am ashamed to say that, though I often heard 
him discourse on the topic, I have not retained a 
clear impression as to whether he desired to have 
one-pound notes abolished or authorized. How- 
ever it was, the peace and prosperity of Ireland 
was wrapped up in the one-pound note. 

One Wednesday afternoon in the session of 
1878 Mr. Delahunty, favored by the ballot, ob- 
tained the ear of the House for a set discourse 
on his favorite topic. It was a great occasion, 
and he evidently was prepared to rise to it. He 
brought with him a little black bag containing 
notes of his speech, and folios of figures support- 
ing his argument. After he had discoursed for 
about a quarter of an hour, he had occasion to 
cite some of his figures. 

“Now wait a bit,”’ he said, ‘‘and I’ll make the 
thing plain to ye.” Hereupon he opened his 
bag, and hurriedly thrusting in his hand, 
brought out a comb and brush, both carrying 
evidence of long usage. Apparently he was 
about to spend the night at one of the houses of 
the great, and had brought with him the neces- 
saries of the toilet. Amid a roar of laughter he 
thrust back the comb and brush, and made fresh 
search. 

The crowded House looked on with gathering 
interest as the search was prolonged. Making 
another grab at the contents of the bag, Mr. 
Delahunty fished forth a single gray stocking. 
Presumably there was a pair, but this was quite 
enough, both for the honorable member and the 
House, which went into convulsions of laughter 
as Mr. Delahunty, giving up the search, put 
aside the bag. 

In the matter of humor of the unctuous, 
unconscious kind, Irish members practically 
have the monopoly in the House of Commons; 
but there used to be a Scotch member, Edmund- 





Now his team broke into a run at the exciting 


stone by name, who was much treasured by the 
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House. His flashes of humor are incommuni-|in sublimest beauty. The priests complained | 


cable beyond the walls of Westminster. 


that it was very dull living there. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


You cannot embarrass this Crusoe by denying 


“Ah,” said | him nails and screws; he goes into the woods | 


He was an old salt, and was invariably spoken | the M. P., thinking of the Atlantic in its many | and comes back with any quantity of lianas. 


of as “The Admiral.’’ He never made an ordered 
speech, but was the most eloquent, comprehen- 


monosyllables. His exclamation, interpolated | 


moods, ‘‘but you must have a beautiful view.” 


These are a natural vegetable rope or string—a | 


45 


which the original Crusoe does not seem to have 
been persecuted. 

Fish are never far off, and their variety is as 
endless as their quality is excellent. If he be too 


‘*Never a bit,”’ replied one of the priests, testily. | sort of aerial root of a parasitic plant, hanging lazy to go crab-hunting, the crabs themselves 
sive and effective grunter who ever indulged in **There’s nothing at all between us and Ameriky.” | straight down from the branches of the lofty | come out of the sea and clamber all over the 


One more story about Sir Wilfrid, illustrative | trees on which it flourishes. 


It is as tough and | 


island in search of him; this touching phenome- 


in the speeches of members opposite, was, if | of his personal banter. There was a member of | pliable'as manila rope or whipeord, and is of all | non occurs once or twice each year. 


spellable at all, always composed of the same | 
agglomeration of letters; but its variety of | 
meaning was infinite. 

The Irish members, then recklessly obstructive, 
were the objects of The Admiral’s special 
reprobation. His grunt when Mr. Biggar rose 
to speak was the only thing that ever in appreci- 
able manner made that redoubtable person wince. 
It used to be interpreted as meaning, ‘“Trice him 
up and give him three dozen.’’ 

There were members of imaginative mood who 
declared that, as they listened to The Admiral, 
the expressive noise conjured up for them the 
whole scene—The Admiral on the quarter~deck 
of his old ship; and Mr. Biggar seized by the 
quartermaster, bound arms and legs, and straight- 
way flogged. Which shows how powerful is 
human imagination when carefully trained. 


Unparliamentary Interruptions. 


Mr. Timothy Healy, like the old Admiral, is 
much given to a running commentary on current 
speech, but is not content with monosyllables. 
He manages to punctuate with exceedingly cut- 
ting, often quite unparliamentary remarks the 
orations of members from whom he differs. Mr. 
Chamberlain is irresistible to him in this direc- 
tion. 

During the session of 1893 the Irish members 
gave the most convincing proof of their self- 
denying patriotism by taking and keeping a vow 
of silence. The Home Rule bill was before the 
House, and the avowed tactics of the Opposition 
were so to occupy public time by incessant 
talking that there should be no chance of getting 
the bill through in a single session. The Irish 
members resolved not to assist in playing this 
game, and so abstained from the making of 
speeches. 

Mr. Healy, however, took it out in incessantly 
firing off pellets of criticism or contradiction, a 
string of unconnected remarks which, if pieced 
together, would certainly have reached the average 
of an ordinary set speech. One night when Mr. 
Balfour was speaking, ‘“Tim’” was so uncom- 
monly lively that an appeal was made to the 
Speaker on a point of order. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Balfour, deprecating inter- 
ference. ‘‘Let the honorable member go on. 
These interruptions serve the purpose of the 
safety-valve. If it were closed he would burst.’ 
That ended Mr. Healy’s interruptions for a 
while, but the interval was not embarrassingly 
long. 

There is always a recognized humorist in the 
House of Commons, just as—if the analogy be 
not misunderstood—there used to be in ancient 
courts a person who wore cap and bells. Mr. 
Bernal Osborne onee filled this useful place, 
taking with ease and alacrity to its privilege of 
saying rude personal things without fear of 
offence being taken. 


The House likes Personalities. 


The House of Commons is a dignified legisla- 
tive assembly, but it dearly likes personalities. 
Mr. Bright’s likening of Mr. Horsman and Mr. 
Lowe to the Skye terrier of whom it was hard to 
say which was the head and which the tail is a 
perfect specimen of the quip and crank that gives 
the House of Commons enduring pleasure. But 
a man must have attained a certain position 
before he is permitted to indulge in license of that 
kind. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson might be regarded as the 
accepted, not to say professional, humorist of the 
last House. I remember a time when he was 
regarded as rather a dull man, who bored the 
House with temperance lectures. 

One day he happened to make a joke, and 
the House gratefully laughed. Thus encouraged, 
he tried again with equal success, and so worked 
his way into recognition. Now he always com- 
mands an audience who rarely go away disap- 
pointed. 

There is no pretence about Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son’s flashes of wit and humor. They are all 
made at home and brought down, without effort 
at concealment, plainly set forth on slips of 
paper ; but they are very good, and are introduced 
with admirable effect. 

Sir Wilfrid is a great story-teller. One narra- 
tive he keeps for private circulation, which is a 
pity for it would hugely delight the House. 
Being one day on a visit to a friend, the rigid 
apostle of temperance made the acquaintance of 
a sharp young lady of some seven summers, with 
whom he held lively conversation. At the close 
he said to her. 

‘“Now we have been talking some time. I’m 
sure you’ve no idea who I am.” 

“Oh, yes, I have,” miss replied. 
the celebrated drunkard !’’ 

Another story Sir Wilfrid has told the House 
relates to a member who, touring in the west of 
Treland, found himself in the train with two 
priests. He gathered from them that they were 
stationed at Kilkee, in County Clare, a rift in 
the embattled coast on which the Atlantic beats 


“You are 





the House, Thomas Collins by name, who, 
though wealthy, was careful about many things, 


especially odd sixpences. Some days elapsed | 


before he appeared at the House to be sworn in 
after his election. 

“Odd, isn’t it,” somebody said to Sir Wilfrid, 
“that Tom Collins doesn’t turn up ?”’ 


“Not at all, not at all,” said Sir Wilfrid. | 


“He’s waiting for an excursion-train !’’ 


—— 





Live Robinson Crusoes. 


How the people live in Jamaica.—— An 
island where nature provides shelter, 


food, utensils, and various necessaries. | 


born, is an American, in the 
sense that he loves independ- 
ence; for the same reason he 
loves to read about Robinson 
Crusoe. 

This immortal person, set down by Providence 
on an uninhabited island, went independently to 
work, and in course of time made himself com- 
fortable, cozy and homelike. Every true boy 
longs todo the same. Were such a boy to go to 
Jamaica and make friends with one of the negro 
peasants there, he would see how it is done. 

Jamaica is a little farther north, and a few 
degrees cooler, than Tobago, sometimes called 
Crusoe’s island; but as regards seasons and 
products it is much the same. It is certainly 





not uninhabited; though but one hundred and | 


forty-four miles long, it contains six hundred 
thousand black Robinsons. But they all live 
alike, and they all live pretty much like Crusoe. 


VERY true boy, no matter where | 


| 





sizes from an eighth of an inch to two inches | 
thick, and is often upward of a hundred feet long. | 
In the older forests these cords creep from tree | 
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A STREET IN JAMAICA. 


that you may chop through the trunk of a tree at | 
the bottom, and yet it will not fall, but dangles | 
there until gradual decay brings it down. | 

With these strings, nails become superfluous; | 


indefinitely. And there is a great gain to his | 
nerves in the absence of hammering in his | 
carpentry. 

The original Crusoe took great pains to conceal | 
his habitations, lest the savages from neighboring 
islands come and devour him. Our Crusoe is | 
free from that apprehension ; yet he retains a love | 
of concealment from the old slavery days, when 
it was sometimes to his advantage that the Massa 
should not know exactly where to put his hand 


For example, the negro Robinson’s hut and | on him. 


fences are made, like the real Robinson’s, of 


You may pass within a dozen yards of his 


wattle-work; what is more, if the stakes are! hut, and never suspect that you are within 


green and cut just before the 
rainy season, the palisade sprouts 
and grows like his. 

Like his, the hut is thatched 
with palm leaves; and unlike 
his, it is sometimes floored 
with planks of hard wood, cut 
and hewn to shape in the 
forest, and polished and 
stained with cocoanut 
fibre and the juice 
of the sour orange. 
More often, how- 
ever, he is content 
to tread on clay, 
hammered down 
hard and level, and 
swept clean. 

If, on the other 
hand, our Jamaica 
Crusoe ‘is ambi- 
tious, he may build 
himself a much 
finer house. The materials are ready to his hand. 
The hillside on which he lives is a mass of white 
limestone, easily quarried and squared with a 
hammer and crowbar ; the same limestone, burned 
on woodpiles, gives him lime for mortar or for 
whitewash. Floors, partitions and shingles come 
from the trees; glass for windows he needs not, 
and supplies its place with wooden slats fixed in 
a frame. Neither is a fireplace ever needed in 
this soft climate; his cooking is done outdoors 
over a fire of sticks, like a gipsy’s. 

Even when he treats himself to a kitchen, he is 
never at the pains to build a chimney, but lets the 
smoke escape through the crevices of the roof. 

Should the roof catch fire, and the kitchen burn 
down, he does but lay down his pipe, pick him- 
self up, and build another. 

For household utensils he is never at a loss; he 
weaves baskets of texture so close that they will 
hold even water for a while; but ordinarily his 
water-jug is made of a section of bamboo stalk, 
four or five inches in diameter, and of any length 
up to and beyond two feet—the average length 
of a bamboo joint. A small hole is cut in the 
partition or diaphragm at the top end, and is 
stoppered with a twist of banana-trash, as the 
dead leaves of the banana are called. 

If he wants cloth for bags or coverings, he 
goes to the cocoa palm and strips off the tough 
brown web that envelops the stem just below 
the fronds. 

If he wanted to clothe himself in this material, 
or in goatskins, like the true Robinson, they 
would serve the purpose well; but the truth is, 
he affects real clothes, as much like the ‘‘buckra’’ 
or white folk, as possible; though in the bosom 
of his family a ragged remnant of trousers 
and a raggeder shirt—or none at all—are 
enough. 

Shoes he at all times prefers to go without, yet 
he will occasionally martyrize himself with a pair ; 


CROSSING A FORD. 



















a mile of it. Robinson is not 
a noisy person, except at 
market, at church, or when 
at work in gangs on the 


the forest trees give no sign 
of his presence. 
tled hut looks like a part of 


pen to catch sight of it. He 
is fond of planting his dom- 
icile near the main road, on 
the side of a steep hill, 


A THATCHED HUT. 


where he can, himself invisible, see what is 
going on far and near. 

When you are used to his ways, the appearance 
of a black pig or a parti-colored goat, or the 
waving fronds of a banana plantation, or the | 
tapering tops of a cluster of yam poles, may 
cause you to surmise his presence; and then you 
will discern a little thread-like path debouching 
from the broad thoroughfare, and at once twisting 
out of sight in the thicket. If you follow it up | 
the steep ascent a little way, you are apt to) 
stumble upon Robinson at home at the end of it. | 

With the same intent to hide himself, Crusoe, 
you remember, fitted up an abode in a cave. 
Our Crusoe does not do 
that; but should the 
fancy seize him, the 
whole six hundred thou- 
sand of him might easily 
indulge it. Jamaica is 
fairly honeycombed with 
the most delightful and 
mysterious caves, some 
of them miles in extent, 
and only partly explored, 
if at all. 

But negro Crusoes are 
more afraid of a dark cave than of anything | 
outside of it; they all believe in ghosts—dup- | 
pies, they call them—and when they go out alone | 
at night, and when they sleep, they cover their | 
heads with a cloth, lest the duppy recognize them | 
and carry them off. 

The size of black Robinson’s bill of fare is 
only equalled by the ease with which its items | 
may be procured. Goats, small black pigs of an | 


roads or in the fields; and | 
His wat-| 


the woods, should you hap- | 





GOING TO MARKET. 


Milk he gets, in Crusoesque style, from his 
goats ; and he grows his own coffee and chocolate 
in the crevices of the rocks in his back yard. 
Sugar in all its forms and stages 
is accessible no farther off than the 
sugar-cane patch, where it looks a 
good deal like so much Indian corn, 
without the ears but with the 
tassels. Arrow-root and cassava 
give him starch and flour; the 
green cocoanut quenches his tropic 
thirst, and the ripe one affords him 
a meal. 

If he wants a light to go to bed 
by, he has but to boil his cocoanut 
down and skim off the oil that 
rises to the top. 

His staple vegetable is the yam, 
which has the peculiarity of look- 
ing like a bean vine at a distance, 
and like a Brobdignagian sweet 
potato when you come to close 


| to tree overhead, and bind them together so firmly | quarters—a potato as big as its grower’s thigh 


and of about the same color. 

He may vary his diet with fried plantains—a 
sort of close-textured banana— with stewed 
chocho, which tastes like vegetable marrow ; with 


| Robinson binds together his stakes and- beams, | avocado, or as he calls them, alligator pears, 
his joists and planks, and they stay together | which are used as a salad; with breadfruit, and 


with all known and unknown fruits: such as 
oranges, bananas, guavas, mangoes, pineapples, 
grapefruit, shaddocks, sweetsops, soursops, cus- 
tard-apples and Otaheite apples,—but real Amer- 
ican apples he knows not,—genips, cherimoyas, 
Surinam cherries, grenadillas, and other things 
whose names it would be useless for me to set 


| down, for we are not acquainted with them, and 


never shall be. To tell the truth, most of them 
are not only too frail for export, but are little 


| attractive to Northern palates. 


Did he but know it, Robinson might also grow 
many of our American fruits and vegetables ; but 
he is very conservative and not very well informed, 
and it is difficult to make him believe that any- 
thing his grandmother did not eat can be worth 
eating. And he has enough as it is, in all 
conscience. 

Should he overeat himself, however, the remedy 
is within reach. Ginger and the castor-oil plant 
grow like weeds on all sides; lime-juice dangles 
from the branches overhead; and he knows as 
much of the virtues of various herbs of the field 


| as did the apothecary in ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet.” 


If he feels better by breakfast-time, he may 
tickle his palate with honey of delicious flavor 
from his own beehives—which, by the way, 
Robinson usually makes out of second-hand 
American soap-boxes, though of course he 
might almost as easily manufacture them 
himself out of a twist of palm or banana- 

| trash. 

Though he can get along with very little 
furniture, and is as happy squatting or lying 
on the floor as anywhere, yet he makes 
himself substantial chairs and tables out of 
the timber left over from his hut-building. 

Table utensils, such as cups, spoons and 
platters are produced from bamboo, gourds 
and cocoanut shells, singly or in combination ; 
and such cooking vessels as he requires are 

modelled and baked of the coarse red clay that 
abounds in the valleys. 

Finally, should a rain-storm overtake him when 
abroad, he has but to cut off a broad banana leaf 
and hold it over his head; and his toilet, which 
does not usually occupy him much, may be 
refined, if he chooses, by soap made either from 
the leaves of one common plant, or from the roots 


| of another. 


Thus Robinson is as independent as any 
human being need be; oneday a week of work 
in his provision ground will keep him supplied 
with every necessary and plenty of luxuries. He 
does, it is true, buy his clothes; but that is only 
because the English own 
the island, and insist 
upon his adopting civi- 
lized costume, which 
neither the climate nor 
his own predilections 
would suggest. 

On the other hand, 
money is easily earned ; 
and ten dollars’ income 
a year is more than suffi- 
cient to keep his ward- 
robe in repair. 

In fact, the only trouble with this negro Crusoe 
is, that he is too independent, and not ambitious 
enough. 

Why should he work, when he prefers to doze 
in the shade and let the world go by? Nature 
has taken the contract to do his chores for him, 
and like the elves in the fairy-tales, she uniformly 
keeps her word. 

There can be too much of a good thing; and 


but I have often seen him walking to market with active and enterprising habit, and poultry of | perhaps, all things considered, Robinson might 
a pair of shoes, indeed, but carried not on his feet | promiscuous patterns are as familiar to his dwell-| be better off were his superiority to outward 


but on his head! 


Thus he contrives to satisfy | ing as black cats and toads used to be to those of | conditions somewhat less complete than it is. 


the demands of fashion and to be comfortable at | the New England witches; but the poultry are | But he is an agreeable subject of contemplation, 


the same time. 


| frequent victims of the mongoos—an animal with | all the same. 
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THE “ LOOTING OF LUCKNOW,” by 


one of the most famous war correspond- 

C ents in the world, Sir William Howard 

Russell, will be published in the next issue of 

the ComPpANION. It is a graphic description, 

by an eye-witness, of one of the most barbaric 
scenes in modern warfare. 
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1. VERY BOY will be glad to read an account 

4/ of the introduction of a new game—Push 
“J Ball. The ball is six feet in diameter 
and the game is great fun. 
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CN) CHAPTER of Mr. Stephens’s great 
. Siberian story; a stirring adventure on 
A©* the coast, entitled “A CHAPTER 
OF ACCIDENTS;” and a story, “THE 
NIGHT WE FROZE OUT,” based upon the 
Florida blizzard of last winter, will make the 
next CoMPANION one of the notable numbers 
of the new volume. 
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Current Topics. 


American humor is quick in finding 
additions to political nomenclature. Witness the 
term MecDingley bill, applied to the House emer- 
gency revenue bill, which compresses into one 
word the name of the author of the measure and 
a suggestion of a movement toward the McKinley 
rates. 

The closing days of these closing years 
of the century bring around the birthday of one of 
the greatest men the world has produced. Scan 
the pages of history, and not oftener than once in 
the record of each hundred years can be found 
the name of a man whose intellect and whose 
achievement have equalled those of Mr. Glad- 
stone. At eighty-six years of age he has retired 
forever from active work, but his influence 
remains. In his mind there is no senility, as 
there is no decrepitude nor decay in this glorious 
century now approaching its end. 

In the recent railway strike in Phil- 
adelphia the national authorities interfered to 
protect the mail-cars. The United States marshal 
sent out his men to face the angry mob with this 
special instruction: ‘“‘Go quietly.” Taere was to 
be no unnecessary display of authority, no bully- 
ing, no bluster. The excited multitude made 
way for these men as they went ‘‘quietly” about 
their business. This direction, “Go quietly,” 
might well be given every public servant charged 
with executing the laws. The official who vocif- 
erates and swaggers brings the law and ‘his office 
into contempt. 

No sooner did an improvement 
in business begin to manifest itself in this country 
than the European tide began to flow hither again. 
In the last six months of 1895 the immigration 
showed an increase of forty thousand over that 
of the year before; and in the last four months 
ef the year there was even an increase of seven- 
teen thousand over the great immigration of 1893. 
The tale is getting a little tiresome. A diminution 
of unwelcome new neighbors is about the only 
consolation we have in hard times; the problem 
what to do with so many guests who camp down 
upon us always rises to spoil enjoyment of good 
times. 

The Christian pulpit has an opportu- 
nity from time to time to give special evidence of 
its divine mission to men in masses as well as to 
men as individuals. An occasion may arise 
when a whole nation, though profoundly excited, 
will pause to listen to the united voice of the 
ministry. Such an occasion was furnished by 
the recent ‘“‘war scare” in the United States. On 
the Sunday before Christmas these representa- 
tives of the Gospel of peace manifested, amid all 
differences of doctrine and administration, the 
same spirit. Their utterances against war as a 
method of settling the pending question between 
Great Britain and this country did much to 
persuade citizens that there could be “‘peace with 
honor.” 

It is a familiar adage that it takes two 
to quarrel. In the same way there must be two 
parties to every case of bribery, the briber and 
the bribed. This fact, which often is forgotten, 
was rather sharply emphasized by Mayor Swift, 
of Chicago, at a recent banquet of the Commercial 
Club. The mayor told his hearers that the real 
responsibility for municipal corruption rested 
with property-owners and business men, who 
did not hesitate to offer money for franchises 
which they wanted. The mayor’s remarks threw 


| table men, who volubly deplore legislative and 
| municipal corruption, are altogether too apt, 


alive. 





a coldness over the after-dinner speaking, but 





there is a basis of truth in what he said. Repu-, 


when they have something to ask of a legislature 
or a city council, to resort to the very means 
which they condemn. The plea which some of 
them make, that they cannot get what they want 
otherwise, does not relieve them of accountability. 
Men who make corruption profitable are in no 
position to condemn an evil which they keep 


There was lately in this country an 
exultation at the prospect of war, a “hideous 
levity,” to use a phrase from Matthew Arnold. 
A generation has sprung up since the close of our 
Civil War. These young people know of the 
horrors of that struggle only from the testimony 
of men who engaged in it, or from books, pictures 
and other methods of description and illustration. 
These enthusiastic members of the community 
never heard hostile guns or saw fields “‘drenched 
with fraternal blood.” They never walked 
through hospitals crowded with the wounded 
and the dying, or listened to laments of widows 
and children over men just slain in battle. It is 
difficult to understand how any person who 
witnessed or took a part in that terrible conflict 
can talk unadvisedly or lightly of a possible war. 


~~ 
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SYMPATHY. 


He teaches best 
Who feels the hearts of all men in his breast. 
Bayard Taylor. 
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Twenty-five Years an Empire. 


The German Empire has just completed its first 
quarter century. It had its beginning on French 
soil, and its establishment was one of the moment- 
ous results of the Franco-Prussian War. William. 
I., King of Prussia, was proclaimed Emperor of 
Germany at Versailles on January 18, 1871. 

It was predicted at the outset that this federa- 
tion of more than twenty states -would be dis- 
turbed by distrust and jealousy between the 
members, when once the war fever was over. 
There has been, on the whole, a remarkable 
degree of harmony. 

The empire has already had three emperors. 
The present emperor, who never will be known 
as William the Silent, succeeded his father in 
1888. In the past few months the emperor’s 
war on the party of the Social Democrats, whose 
members, in part, at least, he has denounced as a 
“traitorous rabble,” has caused profound feeling. 
Prussia has been the emperor’s main support 
in this controversy. 

It may be that the demonstrations commem- 
orating this twenty-fifth anniversary will cause 
the German people to forget for the time being 
the emperor’s measures and moods, which have 
kept the empire in a state of excitement. 
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A “Third Term.” 


The suggestion that the President might again 
become the candidate of his party—a suggestion 
which he appears neither to have originated nor 
to have encouraged—renders interesting an exam- 
ination of the way in which the objection to a 
“third term” has developed. 

When Washington, at the end of his second 
term in the presidency, declared his purpose of 
retiring from public life, he announced no inten- 
tion of setting a precedent for his successors. 
On the contrary, he gave as the grounds of his 
decision the infirmities of age and his strong 
desire for the seclusion of private life. 

This desire he had, in fact, clearly manifested 
to his friends before his second election, but had 
been constrained by a sense of duty to relinquish 
it. In his farewell address he wrote: 

‘Satisfied that if any circumstances have given 
peculiar value to my services, they were tempo- 
rary, I have the consolation to believe that while 
choice and prudence invite me to quit the political 
scene, patriotism does not forbid it.” 

It was Jefferson who first took the position 
that patriotism positively required a chief magis- 
trate to retire at the end of a second term. 
Influenced, as he intimates, by Washington’s 
example, he yet declares a principle which 
Washington had not mentioned—the principle of 
rotation in office. To the legislatures of several 
states which had formally invited him to become 
a candidate for a third term, he replied, ‘“That I 
should lay down my charge at a proper period is 
as much a duty as to have borne it faithfully.” 

The reélection of Jefferson, in case he desired 
a third term, was by no means so clearly assured 
as was that of Washington. Nevertheless, his 
words went far toward fixing in the popular 
mind a conviction that the presidency is too great 
an office to be held more than twice by one man. 
Various public bodies took occasion to thank 
Jefferson for his patriotic course, and to approve 
the principle he had laid down. 

The principle was acted upon by Madison and 
Monroe, and it gained weight not only by its 
reasonableness, but by a conviction which grad- 
ually but firmly took possession of the people 
that no one should receive greater honor than had 
been bestowed on Washington. 

When Van Buren, after one election and one 
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defeat, was a candidate for a third nomination, 





the objection to a third term helped somewhat to 
secure his rejection by the Democratic convention 
of 1844. 

But one determined attempt has been made to 
set aside the unwritten law thus established, and 
that attempt was unsuccessful. Toward the close 
of President Grant’s second term, the fear that 
he might again be a candidate led to the adoption 
of a resolution by the House of Representatives, 
by a vote of more than ten to one, that the two- 
terms precedent had become a part of our system, 
and that any departure from it would be “unwise, 
unpatriotic, and fraught with peril to our free 
institutions.” 

The apprehension that President Grant would 
again be a candidate did not find its justification 
in 1876; but four years later a determined effort 
was made to give him the Republican nomination. 
Skilful and powerful leaders conducted his can- 
vass. In the convention his forces were held in 
line with a firmness that has become almost 
proverbial among politicians. But neither the 
ability of the managers not the fame of the 
candidate availed. General Grant’s largest vote 
was sixty-five short of a majority. 

But the failure of this particular attempt cannot 
be taken as perfectly conclusive evidence that no 
similar attempt can ever be successful. It has 
been suggested that President Jackson could 
probably have had a third term if he had desired 
it. It is, in fact, impossible to determine the 
force of any unwritten law. 

Even the written provisions of the constitution 
have not always prevailed when antagonistic to 
an intense popular feeling, such as emergencies 
sometimes arouse. 

The most that can be said is that the two-terms 
precedent seems to have taken stronger hold of 
our people than any other of comparable import- 
ance not enacted into law. 


re 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Honor waits, o’er all the earth, 
Through endless generations. 
The art that calls her harvest forth, 
And feeds th’ expectant nations. 
Wilham Cullen Bryant. 
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New Industrial Competition. 


The changes which take place in the industrial 
empire of the world are scarcely less interesting 
than is the shifting of political supremacy. They 
are little noticed while in progress, but become 
manifest when one looks back over a considerable 
period of time. 

Twenty-five years ago, the supremacy of Eng- 
land in manufactures of iron and cotton was 
undisputed. But the American product of iron 
now surpasses the British. In structural iron 
Belgian manufacturers undersell those of Eng- 
land. Germany has developed into the most 
formidable competitor with England in manu- 
factures of iron and steel. Her shipyards take 
contracts away from the ship-builders of Belfast 
and the Clyde. The largest steamship ever con- 
tracted for is now in process of construction in a 
German yard. ° 

The German manufacturers are seeking the 
encouragement of their government to relieve 
them of dependence upon British supplies of iron 
and steel materials. In the finer articles, such 
as cutlery, German products compete successfully 
with English in foreign markets. The increas- 
ing ratio of German goods of this class among 
our own imports marks this change. 

In cotton manufactures, still more remarkable 
changes are taking place. Only ten years ago 
Great Britain had considerably more than half of 
all the spindles in the world. She has now less 
than half. During the decade, the increase in 
British spindles was about five per cent. On the 
continent of Europe, and in the United States, 
the ratio of gain in the same period was four 
times that; while the increase in India was 
seventy per cent. 

The development of cotton manufactures in 
the far East is progressing at a rapid rate. 

India, China and Japan have increased their 
productions immensely, and if they do not yet 
compete in the markets of the world, will soon 
supply a large part of their own wants. 

The Japanese, who have been called the 
Yankees of the East, promise to justify the term 
by their industrial alertness and capacity as well 
as in other ways. They are deft, painstaking 
and thorough in whatever they undertake. The 
industrial exhibition at Kyoto last year startled 
foreign observers by the variety and excellence of 
the products displayed. Not only was great 
improvement apparent in the native industries, 
but the products of Europe and America were 
shown to have been adopted, copied and in some 
instances improved. 

There were woollen fabrics; canvas and the 
heavier cotton goods; ropes and cordage ; carpets 
of cotton and hemp; a remarkable exhibit of 
chemicals; perfumery, brushes and toilet requi- 
sites; lamps and glassware ; clocks and watches ; 
scales, from those for weighing railroad cars to 
the most delicate instruments; bookbinding and 
printing apparatus and schoolroom appliances ; 
and all sorts of implements, from improved 
agricultural machinery down to the finest cutlery 
and surgical and mathematical instruments. 

Not only are these things made as well in 
Japan as in America or Europe, but the 
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machinery for making them also is constructed 
there. 

There are no treaties which protect the patented 
inventions of Western nations, and the ingenious 
Japanese artisans copy what they will. 

Japanese competition is more serious because 
skilled labor brings but ten cents a day in Japan. 
The wants of the workman are few, and trade- 
unions are unknown. ‘The prices of the goods 
exhibited at Kyoto were phenomenally low. In 
process of time, the wants of the Japanese will 
become more complex, and labor will cost more 
than at present. But it is plain that the manu- 
facturers of Europe and the United States must 
reckon with a competition from Japan which 
includes the elements of ingenuity, excellence of 
product, and low cost of production in an unusual 
degree. 


* 
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His Point of View. 


A man absorbed in his own trade or profession 
often views all other subjects through a medium 
colored by it. A shrewd young New Yorker was 
in North Carolina when Fort Sumter was fired 
upon. His father excitedly telegraphed to him, 
“Civil war has begun.” 

“Then,” calmly said the youth, “turpentine will 
go up.” He spent all of his money in the purchase 
of turpentine, sent what he bought North, kept it 
for two years, and laid the foundation of a suc- 
cessful business career. 

Beau Brummell is said to have met the Duke of 
Wellington just after that hero returned victorious 
from Spain, the idol of the English people. Brum- 
mell regarded him coolly and remarked, “There is 
something lacking in a man who can wear a coat 
like that.” 

An enthusiastic horticulturist, when he heard of 
the massacre of the English missionaries in China, 
wrote in his farm journal, “While we deplore 
bloodshed, it must be confessed that the English 
and American missionaries are a selfish lot, lacking 
in patriotism. They never have sent a seed of 
the famous melons of Asia back to their own 
country.” 

A canny publisher in New York when the labor 
strikes of two years ago began said, “Hard times 
and trouble of all kinds are upon us. The public 
will want books to make them laugh.” He acted 
upon the idea, and his books of gay romance and 
fun had a ready sale in spite of the scarcity of 
money. 

Perhaps no subject is tinged in our minds so 
strongly with our own personal idiosyncracies as 
that of a future life. ““Do I believe in immortality?” 
said the great German physician Knope. “Do you 
think I shall not be here because a vaive in my 
heart will not open?’ 

A faithful negro nurse travelling in Italy with 
her mistress objected to the robes of the angels in 
a famous picture by Correggio, which time had 
yellowed. “De saints,” she said, “is de last folk 
to put bad laundry work out ob dere hands,” in 
which she stumbled on a great truth though in 
homely guise. 

A great comedian whose noble character has 
endeared him to many who care nothing for his 
art was once talking of the mystery of death. 

“The Great Manager is right,” he said, rever- 
ently. “Who would give any heed to the play if 
we could see behind the curtain?” 

These partial views are but glimpses of the 
truth. But are not our own views all partial? 
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Modern Financial Romances. 


Great fortunes are made by poor and obscure 
men in England as well as in America. Barnato, 
the leader of the recent mania for speculation in 
South African mining stocks in the London market, 
went out to the Cape as a juggler and clown in a 
travelling circus, with hardly more than a sovereign 
in his pocket. He is now worth many millions, 
and is about to build a palace in Piccadilly. 

One of the stories told about him is that he 
fonnd a bit of quartz, with gold in it, without 
knowing what it was. The circus had not been 
successful. It had gone from one mining camp to 
another, and had been deserted by the performers 
until very little of it remained. At last it was 
reduced to the ringmaster, a bugler, a trick mule 
and the clown. One night the ringmaster and the 
bugler disappeared, and the clown was left behind 
with the mule. 

It was at the lowest ebb of his fortunes, 
when he was stranded in the interior of Africa like 
a castaway, that he chanced to find in one of his 
aimless strolls the piece of rock, which had the 
promise of a gold-mine behind it. 

He took it to the nearest town and asked what 
it was, and was told that there was gold in it. 
When pressed to explain where he had found it, 
he was shrewd enough to evade the question, and 
to keep the secret locked in his own breast. 

He waited until he had financial support behind 
him and could purchase for a song a great tract, 
which eventually proved to be one of vast mineral 
wealth. 

That was the beginning of a marvellous career, 
which has carried the circus clown back to London 
as the central figure of a speculative bubble with- 
out parallel in recent times. 

Colonel North, when a Yorkshire lad, went to 
South America with his fortune in his trousers’ 
pocket, and that not a deep one. He was a 
poor, uneducated youth of humble origin, without 
prospects in the world, and with only a smattering 
of engineering. 

He went up the west coast from Valparaiso, and 
obtained employment as a surveyor in the recently 
discovered nitrate region. The Chilean war with 
Bolivia and Peru came on, and the nitrate provinces 
were devastated, conquered and impoverished. It 
was an opportunity for an acute observer capable 
of looking a long way ahead. 

The young surveyor had formed an accurate 
estimate of the mineral resources of the conquered 
provinces, and when the war closed he found 
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means for purchasing nitrate claims and railways 
at very low figures, and for securing control of 
what was destined to become an enormous busi- 
ness. He is now a multi-millionaire, lives like a 
prince on a great estate near London, and is the 
leader of financial enterprises of vast magnitude. 

The career of Milcrist, the diamond king of the 
Isle of Man, is another example of the modern 
romance of a poor young man. 

These are ph nal. They are not 
presented here as examples for emulation, for 
failure ordinarily follows haste to get rich. 

The true way, in fact the only sure way, for even 
the well-endowed man to win in business life, is 
by good sense, industry and unwearied persistence. 
This embodies a universal law. Its violation has 
blasted business reputations without number, and 
has opened the door for wretchedness and poverty 
to enter many a happy home. 
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PREPARING A SPEECH. 


Though it is true, as the proverb says, that “the 
poet is born, not made,” yet it is also true that 
the great poem is both born and made. A critic 
boasted to Tennyson that in reading a poem of his 
he could always pick out those lines which wrote 
themselves from those which had been elaborated. 
Being asked to illustrate his discrimination, he 
quoted a line; whereupon the poet remarked: 

“IT smoked a dozen pipes over that line before I 
gave to it its present form.” 

As with poetry, so with oratory—the speech that 
influences public opinion is not only an inspiration 
but a task. The fact is illustrated by a conversation 
reported in Mrs. Claflin’s “Under the Old Elms.” 
She says that she remembers a delightful visit 
from Mr. Sumner, when he spent most of the time 
describing President Thiers’s manner of enter- 
taining his guests. 

Sumner told every smallest detail,—the arrange- 
ment of the table; who were the guests; how they 
were seated; how Madame Thiers conversed, and 
how courteous her husband’s manner was toward 
her; and how the president at the close of the 
dinner gathered his guests around him as he sat 
upon the sofa in the salon, and rehearsed the 
speech he was to make the next day in the French 
assembly. 


“Thus,” said Mr. Sumner, “taking advantage of | - 


any suggestion or criticism that might be made 
before he gave the speech to the public.” 
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UNHAPPY FINANCIER. 


It is said that Nathan Mayer Rothschild, the 
third son of the founder of the banking house, who 
established the London branch at the beginning of 
the present century, lived in fear of assassination 
for years before his death, and slept with loaded 
pistols close at hand. 

In reply to a man who said, after seeing the | 
luxuries with which the banker was surrounded, 
that he ought to be a happy man, he exclaimed 
bitterly, “What, happy? when just as you are 
going to dinner a letter is placed in your hand, 
saying, ‘If you do not send me five hundred pounds, 
I will blow your brains out!’ ” 

One day two tall, dark men presented themselves 
at his office. They bowed in response to his bow, 
but said nothing. Their hands, however, began to 
fumble in their pockets, and the great banker 
instantly took alarm. 

“Here are the long-expected assassins,” he 
thought, and seizing a ledger he hurled it at the 
two strangers and shouted for assistance. 

When it appeared that the men were two bankers 
from another city, bearing letters of introduction 
to him, for which they were nervously hunting at 
the time of his unexpected onslaught, his mortifi- 
cation knew no bounds. 

“Poor unhappy me!” he exclaimed. “A victim 
to nervousness and fancied terrors, and all because 
of my money!” 
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PHILOSOPHY AND STRAWBERRIES. 


The late Eugene Field, who wrote beautiful 
verses about childhood and domestic life, spent 
the greater part of his life in poverty—a fact which 
did not, however, weigh heavily upon him. He 
always spoke of his poverty as if it were a good 
and welcome thing. 

An acquaintance, Mr. John D. Barry, tells a 
story of meeting Field once at a very well-supplied 
table in a hospitable house where both were guests. 
Some delicious strawberries were passed around. 
They were out of season, and Field looked at them 
with aam‘ration and paid his hostess a compliment 
about them, but declined to eat any. 

“But, Mr. Field,” the lady asked, “‘don’t you like 
strawberries?” 

“Oh yes,” he answered. 

“Then why don’t you eat some?” 

“I’m afraid,” said the poet, “that they’d spoil my 
taste for prunes!” 

This remark indicates that he was a philosopher 
as well as a poet. 
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PRACTICAL JOKING. 


W. Beatty Kingston, in “Men, Cities and Events,” 
tells a story illustrating the good humor of the 
second German Emperor. 

When he was crown prince he was addicted to 
good-natured, practical joking, which now and 
then resulted in complications requiring him to 
prove that he could take as well as give a jest. 

As he was one of the strongest and best swim- 
mers in the German army, he was in the habit 
during the summer of taking a plunge before 
breakfast every morning in the large swimming- 
bath used by the Potsdam garrison. 

Now and then, when the “school” was full of 
huge guardsmen taking their swimming drill, he 
would amuse himself by swimming up to some 
clumsy giant, seizing him by the back of the neck, 
and ducking his head under water until he gasped. 





Having diverted himself in this way on one 





oceasion, he called out, “Now, men, you may ¢ry it | 
on me.” Almost before the words were out of his 
mouth he was seized from behind, and obliged oad 
execute several involuntary dives. He had be 

so quickly taken at his word that he mode nar a 
quantity of water, and hardly had sufficient breath 
to ery, “Enough!” 


When he had recovered, he turned to the man | 


and asked his name. 


“Schott, of Nimmersett’’—a village on the fron- | 


tier of East Prussia. 

“How long have you served?” 

“Two years, your Imperial Highness.” 

“Have you had a furlough yet?” 

“No, Imperial Highness, my home is too far off, 
and the journey too expensive.” 

Two days later, says Mr. Kingston, Grenadier 
Schott was summoned to the office of his regimental 
adjutant, and there informed that a furlough of a 
fortnight was granted him to visit his family, 
and he was ordered to apply for travelling and 
diet expenses to the court marshal of his Imperial 
Highness, the crown prince. 


WORDSWORTH AND BURNS. 


A friend writes us from England, We visited 
the simple tomb of William Wordsworth in 
Grasmere churchyard. The old church stood near 
it, among the ancient trees. The rapid Rotha 
passed the graves and the grand hills lifted their 
green domes in the cloudless sky. 


We had ridden past the poet-tuned lakes of 
Windermere and Grasmere with memories of Cole- 
ridge, De Quincey, “Christopher North,” Mrs. 
i ity and Harriet Martineau, and had rested 

Rn Water in the shadows of Rydal Mount. 
ordsworth,” said one of our party, calling to 
mind the author of the ae ” “seems to be 
the soul of all these scenes. He made himself the 
ever prevailing spirit of the English Lakes.” 

an teacher,” said another. 

“How was that?” we asked. 

There, under the grand trees lifting their solemn 
tops to the sun, our friend repeated a single verse 
from Wordsworth’s poem on the death of Burns. 

I mourned with Lag but one one 
More deeply grieved, for he was g 
Whose light I hailed’ 4 first it ‘shone 
nd showed my youth 
How verse may build a a princely throne 
On humble tr 


“ WATCH-DOG.” 


Senator John Sherman tells in his “Recollec- 
tions” a good story about one Eichmann, a courier 
who conducted him through Italy. He wasa loyal 
fellow, but ignorant of colloquial English. 


Mr. Oates of Alabama, a leading member of the 
House of Representatives, was travelling with his 
wife and friends on the same general route that I 
was. We frequently met and had pleasant and 
friendly chats. Eichmann noticed our intimacy 
and was very polite to Mr. Oates. 

One day, as my party and I were about to enter 
a car, some one said 

us not that John Sherman?” 

Oates said, in the ~~ of Eichmann: 
“yen that is Sherman,” and added as a compli- 
ment: “He was a vd ‘ood watch-dog in the treasury.” a 

Eichmann, catchi the phrase “watch-dog, 
applied to me, regarded it as a gross insult. e 
rushed into my car, his face aflame with passion 
and his English more confused than usual. 

“That man,” said he, pointing to Oates, “was 
not your friend; he callen you, sir, a watch-dog ; 
yes, sir, a wateh-dog. He has but one arm, sir, 
one arm, or I would have chastised him.” 

I had great difficulty in persuading him what a 
“watch ~ « meant, that it was intended as a 
compliment, not as an insult. 


THE WORKINGMAN’S DAY. 


Sunday is the workingman’s day—a day for 
well-earned rest at home. At the recent English 


Church Congress the Sunday question was dis- | 


cussed, and the strongest advocate of its religious 
observance was a workingman. Says the New 
York Churchman: 


With remarkable effect, he challenged those 
speakers who had advocated a modified obser- 
vance of the wooo pA produce the workingman 
who would defend the modern inroads upon the 
keeping of the Sunday as a day of rest. 

It is worthy of notice that as a rule the son of 
toil is in favor of the American Sunday. Even 
when he is not a church-; “poe , the steady and sober 
workingman finds his chief ae recreation in 
the peaceful pleasures of the hom 

He does not seek the German ‘beer-garden, he 
does not frequent the Sunday concert hall, nor 
does he care to break in upon his Sunda rest by 
the noise and turmoil of a railway ride. careful 
investigation of the manner in which the working- 
man prefers to spend his Sunday will prove that 
such Is the case. 


RAPID-GROWING FUNGUS. 


In “ Recollections of a Happy Life” Miss North 
describes many of her young enthusiasms, and 
among others that of collecting and painting 
English fungi. 


On one outing, she says, I came upon a 1 
about the size of a large turkey’s egg. Eage 
see it ee, I teok it up carefully and cortied wt 
home. ut it under a tumbler on the window-sill 
of my ". room, at night. 

At daylight I was Swakened by a horrible crash 
of splintering glass. Behold e tumbler had 
fallen to the floor and broken to bits. The fungus 
was “from fis Te inches tall, having hatched itself 
free from coaraens ir a shell, and in 
growing the tumbler —~ tilted it side- 
wise unui it fell a and to the fi 

— a horrible smell and soon a 
owarm of flies were hovering over it. 


“HELPING SOMEWHERE.” 


A writer tells how a little child once preached a 
sermon to him. 


“Is your father at home?” I asked a small child 
on our village doctor’s ben oorstep. 

“No,” he said, “he’s away.” 

“Where do yon. think. I could find him?” 

“Well,” he said, with a ——— air, “‘you’ve 

got to look for some place where people are sick 
or hurt, or something like that. I don’t know 
where he is, but he’s helping somewhere.” 
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| Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. The 
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vOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most 
convenient kind of storehouse for mem- 
oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full 
of dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Occasionally reminds you of the superb 
quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 
your need of one. You won’t object to 
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po ering Liss ioe mailed for tive 2ccnt stampa, 
AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY Address Calendar Department, 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


SEND FOR SAMPLES HARTFORD, CONN. 


Pawtucket, R. 1. 


























will make you sure of keeping them, isn’t it? Well, if your husband dies leaving 

nothing (as many do right along), how are you going to do it? You know you can’t 

make a fat living decorating pottery or stitching buttonholes, or buy the children many 
bicycles, or build many air-castles of education or social chances for them. ‘Too often dresses 
will be turned more than once, and gloves worn very shabby, and boys and girls hurried into 
shops and stores before they are out of roundabouts or into long skirts. 

Now, suppose your husband puts a nice little fortune where he can’t get at it, and you can 
if he stops earning forever; or where you can both get it just about the time you feel like relaxing 
the strain upon you a little, or the boys want to go to college and the girls into the best 
society. Then you can still keep a nice home in the one case, and give the children a good 
start in the other case. 

Now, THE TRAVELERS of Hartford, Conn., will do this for you at the lowest possible 
rates, and with rock-bound security. A policy that will keep you from worry and from want 
and drudgery can be had for.a sum that the poorest workman will hardly miss. One matur- 
ing when the brood will need it most can be had for a good deal less per year than the propor- 
tionate part of the sum insured. No one can ask better terms than that, and no one is doing 
his decent duty who does not take one or the other sort. 

One thing more: Don’t fool away cash on concerns that have no money, and can get none 
till they have collected it from a lot of other people, which they mostly can’t do. You had 
better have mo policy than one which you cannot rely upon, and which leaves you an anxious 
heart and will probably leave you a pauper. Don’t be gulled by talk about cheapness; a thing 
you can’t get after you have paid for it isn’t cheap at half a cent. 

Write to THE TRAVELERS for fuller information. It has about $19,000,000 assets, over 
$2,500,000 surplus, and about $1,000,000 cash in bank to pay claims at once. It has lived 
over thirty years, has paid back to its policy-holders $29,000,000, and pays over $2,000,000 
a year at present. President, James G. Batterson; Secretary, Rodney Dennis (the original officers). 


: % WOMEN.—The thing you need most in your comfortable homes is something that 
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Ingle Books. 


When come the winter evenings long, 
What joy it is to find a seat 

Beside the fire whose drowsy song 
Is interwoven with the heat: 


To feel its gentle breathing, warm 
pen your fingers and your face ; 
And watch the yellow flame-hees swarm 
Within the open chimney-place. 


The lamp Is early lighted then ; 
The shades are drawn; the room is still, 
And Summer seems come back again 
With her glad smile the gloom to fill. 





Ww 
_ Will sit with some familiar 
That speaks to him of winter-time. 
Whose heart is light perchance wil! yearn 
For something merry as the gale, 
And from the library return 
Companioned by A Winter’s Tale 
Whose heart is sad porchapes will hear 
A song to match the winds that grieve, 
And what so tenderly shall cheer 
His sorrow, as Saint Agnes’ Eve! 
These are the ingle books to take ; 
And, reading in the mellow light, 
For us the Winter’s voice shall make 
Sweet music to beguile the night. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


—s 


Morbid Brooding. 


A science called infant culture was in vogue in 
Germany a few years ago. The parents of new- 
born babes were furnished with diaries which 
were to be filled up from day to day with minute 
observations upon the looks and actions of the 
children, from which observations could be de- 
duced general rules concerning their development 
in body, mind and character. 

The effort, though well-meant, was abandoned, 
as no committee could be found with patience 
enough to read the countless bulky volumes 
brought in by fond parents. One of the advo- 
cates of the system in explaining its aim to the 
late Doctor Jowett was asked : 

“And how long do the parents continue their 
record ?’’ 

“Until the child is able to write. It becomes 
his duty then to note his daily progress, physical, 
mental and moral, and to make notes of it.” 

“Hout awa’, mon!” cried the doctor, breaking 
into broad Scotch, as he always did when enraged. 
“Are ye not content wi’ turning a’ the grown 
folks into a race o’ bores, but must ye make 0’ a’ 
their children self-conscious idiots ?”’ 

A noted English literary man, lately dead, was 
given from childhood to morbid self-introspection. 
His own temptations and faults were favorite 
subjects of contemplation and conversation with 
him. Stevenson, the author, is said to have 
listened to one of these unwholesome soliloquies 
one day with a grim smile until there was a pause. 

“S. and I both kept diaries at school,” he said. 
“His ran somehow this way: 


** ‘Suffered temptation this morning to break 
the eighth moral law with regard to some fruit. 

‘***Afternoon— Examined the temptation—and 
the fruit. 

‘* *Hvening—Decided the experience of theft to 
be wholesome exercise for my ' 

“** Night—Found it did not agree with me. 
Neither did the apples. 

***Morning — orse. Resolved to think 
about confession. 

“* Evening—Decided that the pain from re- 
morse and opens was equivalent to the pleasure 
received. Confession not necessary.’ 


“My journal,” said Stevenson, “had these 


entries : 
“* ‘Stole some apples. 


** ‘Deserved a licking. 
“* ‘Got the licking.’ 


“I think I was in the most hopeful state at the 
end.”’ 

Morbid brooding over past sins is in itself a 
temptation. If we fall into the slough, self- 
preservation alone should cause us to climb out 
and push on to cleaner paths and sun-lighted 
heights. There is no adequate reason why we 
should not believe that God sympathizes with us 
in our desire for a purer life—for it is said for our 
comfort that “Like as a father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him. 
For He knoweth our frame; He remembereth 
that we are dust.” 





—-@ 





Two Kinds of Heroism. 


No one is irretrievably lost in whom the sense 
of honor survives. A Paris paper recounts the 
case of a woman who had been arrested, con- 
victed of some offence, and sentenced to impris- 
onment. 
prefecture from Boulogne-sur-Seine, by steamer, 
when at the Concorde bridge a well-dressed man 
threw himself into the river and was drowning 
before their eyes. 

The officer was a brave man and an excellent 
swimmer ; it cost him a struggle to see a life lost 
which he might save, if he were free to act. 

“If I were alone,’’ he exclaimed, “I would 
save that man.” 


A detective was taking her to the! Docto 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


| “Save him,’ said the woman. ‘I will wait for 
| you at the pier.”’ 

The officer hesitated for an instant, and then 
plunged into the water. He had barely seized 
the drowning man when a boat struck him vio- 
lently, and he lost his grip. He dived again, but 
vainly, and at last, quite exhausted, was pulled 
into a small boat, which itself narrowly escaped 

| collision with a steamer. 

The heroic officer was cheered by the crowd 
who had witnessed his bravery; and the body of 
the man he had striven to save was recovered 
later. But his was not the only honorable con- 
duct shown, for on the pier the woman, true to 
her word, was waiting for the detective, and 
handed him his coat, in the pocket of which was 
the warrant upon which she had been arrested. 

One is glad to learn that her honorable conduct 
did not go unappreciated. When it was reported 
to the chief of the department he immediately 
ordered the prisoner to be released in recognition 
of her humanity and honor. 





* 
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| 
| War Correspondents. 

In former times a man could be a reporter of 
battles without much risk of his own life. Now, 
as Mr. Archibald Forbes says, ““With guns of posi- 
tion that carry six miles, with mobile artillery 
having a range of more than three miles, and with 
rifles that kill without benefit of clergy at two 
miles, the war correspondent may as well stay at 
home with his mother unless he has hardened his 
heart to take his full share of the risks of the 
battle-field.”. According to Mr. Forbes, “The per- 
centage of casualties among war correspondents 
has recently been greater than that among the 
actual fighting men.” Of twelve correspondents 
who kept the field in the Servian campaign of 1876, 
| for example, three were killed and four wounded. 
| But readiness to risk life and limb is only one of 
|a@ war correspondent’s qualifications. He must 
| have many others, and many that are less easily 

found. The ideal man for such work is thus 
sketched by Mr. Forbes, who is fully competent 
to speak upon the subject: 


“He ought to possess the gift of tongues—to be 
conversant with all European languages, a neat 
assortment of the Asiatic languages, and a few of 
the African tongues, such as Abyssinian, Ashanti, 
Zulu and Sudanese. He should have the sweet. 
angelic temper of a woman, and be as affable as if 
he were a —— canvassing for a vote; yet at 
the same time he should be big and w An h 
to impress the conviction that it woul highly 
unwise to take any liberties with him. 

“The paragon war correspondent should be able 
to ride anything that chance may offer, from a 

irafte to a rat; he should be able to ride a hun- 

red miles at a stretch, to go without food a week 
if needful, and without sleep as long; never to get 
tired—never to feel the sensation of a ‘slight sink- 
ing, you know;’ and be able at the end of a ride 
—of a journey however long, arduous and sleepless 
—to write round-hand for a foreign telegraph clerk 
ignorant of the correspondent’s mngeeee. at the 
rate of a column an hour for six or eight consecu- 
tive hours, after which he should, as a matter of 
course, gallop back to the scene of action without 
an hour’s de x, 

“He should a competent judge of warfare; 
conversant with all military My from the 
mounting of a corporal’s guard to the disposition 
of an army in the field. e ought to have supreme 
disregard for hostile fire when real duty calis him 
to expose himself to it, and his pulse should be as 
calm when shells are bursting around him as if he 
were watching his bosom friend undergoing the 
ordeal of the marriage service. 

“He must have a real instinct for the place and 
day of an impending combat; he must be able to 
scent the coming battle from afar, and allow 
nothing to hinder him from getting forward in 
time to be a spectator of it. 

“He should be so constituted as to have an intui- 
tive perception how the day has gone; to be able 
to discern victory or defeat while as yet, to the 
spectator not so gifted, the field of strife seems 
confusion worse confounded; and so to rely on his 
own judgment as to venture, while the turmoil is 
dying away, to turn his back upon it, and ride off 
the earliest bearer of the momentous tidings.” 


So Mr. Forbes lays out the war correspondent’s 
work, and then he concludes: 


“Alas! there never was such a man as I have 
depicted, and there never will be such a man. 
think Julius Caesar would have been an excep- 
tionally brilliant war correspondent if the pro- 
fession had been invented in his time, and if he 
could have weaned himself from the meaner avoca- 
tions of commanding armies, conquering countries 
and ruling nations. But the first Napoleon, if 
only he could have been a little truthful occasion- 
ally, would have eclipsed Julius Cesar, and 
ges William Howard Russell into a cocked 
hat.” 
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Two Japanese Nurses. 


An interesting and highly pleasing account of 
two Japanese nurses. Miss Natsu Sakaki and 
Miss Hisa Nagano, is found in the Chicago Record. 
The two young ladies, it appears, have been in the 
United States for the last two or three years, hav- 
ing come here to study nursing. They have now 
finished a postgraduate course in the training school 
connected with the Chicago Baptist Hospital. 


When they first came to the training school the 
superintendent, Doctor Ousley, folded her hands 
in despair, and ‘wondered what she would do with 
those children.” But they solved the problem 
themselves. Yesterday she said: 

“T do not know what we shall do when our little 
nurses leave us, we have become so attached to 
them. They are so unselfish and so thoughtful of 
detail, and no matter how tired or worried, they 
are always happy. One day I asked Miss Nagano 
how she alwers Sy ~ to be so happy, and she 
said the children in —_ were taueht that, no 
matter what nappenns, they should always appear 
cheerful and not make others wretched. “An hey 
have certainly lived up to their belief wonderfully,” 
r Ousley added. 

When asked as to their success as nurses she 
said, “They make the best possible nurses. They 
never have to be told how to do anything twice. 
Their quickness isremarkable. Little Miss Sakaki 
had been reared in luxury, and had never done any 
manual labor, but she never hesitated at disagree- 
able tasks. They have been a great help to the 
other students, too, for they never stoop to little 
things, and are ren | truthful. 

“Occasionally a patient objects at first when the 
idea of a Ce me my nurse is presented. One 
woman in particular came to me crying. and said 
she could not have Miss Sakaki nurse her, but I 





said 
| little attentions Miss Sakaki rendere: 
“We fin 





urged her to make the trial. Soon afterward it 
came the nurse’s turn to go on night duty, but the 
lady cried harder than ever then, and persuaded 
me to let her have her little Japanese back. She 
the American nurse could not ~~ her the 

er. 

d it so in every case. Whenever one of 
them takes a patient they have to stay until the 
end, or there is trouble with that patient. Every 
om, a them, and it is a wonder they are aot 
spoiled. 


po 

“Miss Sakaki is a Presbyterian, and Miss Nagano 
a Congregationalist, but they entered this school 
in order to learn nursing in a temperance hospital. 
They wanted to learn to nurse without the use of 
alcohol in any form. 

“Miss Sakaki has just returned from a trip 
through the large cities of the United States, study- 
ing the different hospitals. She took a short course 
in the cancer hospital in New York. She is only 
about twenty-four years old, and in many ways 
looks like a child, so tiny, with the most beautiful 
hands imaginable, in spite of her hard work. She 
is the daughter of a member of the Japanese 
Parliament, who is enormously wealthy, and she 
looks every inch an aristocrat. 

“Miss —— is the only daughter of a Japanese 
merchant. She has one brother studying in the 
military university of Japan, and another fought 
in the war with China. She is very poetical in her 
nature, and her friends say she writes most charm- 
ing letters, full of tic sentiment. They speak 
English without the least accent, and mastered the 
technical terms in medicine with ease.” 

When seen yesterday Miss Sakaki was seated 
by the window amusing a group of convalescent 

tients. She is usually very reserved and distant 
n her manner, but she always relaxes before 
patients. The hospital in Tokyo which these girls 
expect to manage will be built with Miss Sakaki’s 
money, for she is wealthy in her own right. 


~ 
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My Dear Old Home. 


My Home is like a friend ; no less 
friend though out of date and strange: 


‘m: ezes that you see, 
hose pillars that they rest upon, 
Are more than Babylon to me, 

And grander than the Parthenon. 


If asked: “What is it that you love? 
That rambling roof? that useless dome ? 
Those broken pinnacles above ?” 
I can but say, “It is my Home. 
Those walls were round me at my birth: 
There Mother held me on her knee: 
Can any palaces on earth 
Be like my own dear Home to me?” 


Harls! Music in the great west room! 
Dear Elsie must be pla ere. 
How fresh the smell of violet bloom! 
How mild the lilac-freighted air! 
hese warm soft nights in May recall 
et Eden to my half-closed eyes ° 
I feel like Eve before the Fall, 
And our old Home seems Paradise. 


ROBERT BEVERLY HALE. 
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Lazy or Modest? 


More than one soldier, no doubt, has won a 
reputation for bravery through a mere accident, 
and now and then one has done it through actual 
inertia, or a natural unwillingness to move. An 
army officer related to a reporter of the Washington 
Star this story: 


When I was a lieutenant during the first year of 
the war, and we were in Virginia, we had in the 
company a see. illiterate, lazy fellow named 
Jack Scudder. e was terribly slouchy, but I 
noticed that whenever there was a skirmish Jack 
always wanted to be in it. 

One day about twenty of our men were caught 
on a rocky knoll by a battalion of cavalry from 
the other side. There was a good deal of shooting, 
but the odds were too great for our men, who 
deny | stole out of their hiding-place and made 

heir escape. - 

All of them did, that is to say, except Jack 
Scudder, who remained alone at the top of the 
knoll among the boulders, blazing away from 
moment to moment. The cavalrymen could not 
get at him without greg At length a Union 
regiment came in sight, and the Confederates ran. 

hen Jack came down—the hero of the hour. I 
was for making a corporal of him, and called him 
in for a little talk before taking active measures in 
his behalf. 

“Are you aware, Jack,” said I, “that you did a 
by bys — in that fight this afternoon?” 

“What fight, lieutenant?” he responded. 

a oan be so modest,” said I; “you know what 

g) 79 

“You mean the half-fight, don’t 
Them rebs didn’t fight. Only the 

“Well, none of them did but you. 

“Is that so? I wuzn’t noticin’.” 

“Didn’t you know they all ran away, and left you 
there alone?” 

“Well, I noticed I felt kinder lonesome.” 

“That's all right, Jack,” said I, getting to the 
point. “You did as brave an act as a soldier could 
do, and I want you to be rewarded for it.” 

“What did I do, lieutenant?” 

“You didn’t run away, as the others did, when 
you would have been perfectly justified in doing 
exactly as be J did.” 

Jack chuckled as though something funny had 
occurred to him. 

“Why, lieutenant,” he said, “that wuzn’t sapere. 
There wuz a lot of huckleberries up there jist in 
reach of where I wuz <7 among the rocks in 
the sunshine, and I wuz jist too lazy to run.” 


‘ou, lieutenant? 
luecoats fit.” 
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Saved by a Mountain Girl. 


So many railroad trains are saved in stories—in 
all sorts of improbable ways and by all sorts of 
improbable people—that it becomes almost a 
wonder that any are ever wrecked. One of the 
latest and most thrilling of such escapes from 
wholesale destruction is narrated by “a New York 
travelling man,” as he is repgarted by the Wash- 
ington Star: 


It was on a mountain road in Tennessee. The 
train was a mixed one—that is, there were two 
ap r-cars, a baggage-car, and in the rear a 

at car loaded with ties. 

We were coming down a long grade of ten miles, 
at the rate of perhaps twenty miles an hour, when 
I happened to look k just in time to see a coal- 
train coming after us. It had been upona “siding,” 
and by some accident had started with no one on 
board. Indeed, when I caught sight of it, a man 
wae. = furious pursuit, but was being fast left 

n 


I made a rush for our conductor, but he had 
already taken the alarm and ordered the engineer 
to put on all steam. Do all the engineer could, 
however, the coal-train gained upon us every 
moment, and it soon became apparent that our only 
salvation lay in the possibility that the wild train 
would jump the track before overtaking us. That 
was a very slight chance, for our train was shaking 
so that it was all we could do to keep our places. 

Some of the men were with the greatest difficulty 
restrained from jumping off, but the only woman 
on board, a homely mountain girl, sat quiet. Sud- 
denly she sprang up and like a shot bolted through 
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the car and out of the rear door. She had thrown 
herself off, we thought. But no; she had made 
for the platform car,—though how she ever got 
there was a marvel,—and before we had collected 
our senses we saw her tumbling the ties off the 
rear of the car upon the track. 

This ey and that they flew, till finally two of 
them stuck upright in a cattle guard. The next 
moment the coal-train struck them, there was a 
terrific crash, and over went the train. 

We were saved, and by that homely mountain 

irl. She wore a calico dress and an old sunbonnet, 

ut I tell you, we were ready to fall at her feet. 
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Rank Extortion. 


An instance of the way in which the simplest 
problems in mathematics sometimes present 
strange difficulties is told by an eye-witness of an 
amusing incident in a New England street-car. 
An old lady handed the conductor a ten-cent piece, 
which the eye-witness noticed, as she sat next the 
old lady, was Canadian money. The conductor 
handed the old lady a five-cent piece, not discov- 
ering at the moment the character of the coin he 
had received. 

As soon as he saw his mistake, he turned back 
and said, “Lady, I am sorry, but we are not 
allowed to take Canadian money ;” and so saying, 
he handed her the ten-cent piece. 

“Are you sure that’s my money?” asked the old 
ney, sharply. 

“Yes, ma’am, and I’m sorry I made the mistake,” 
said the conductor. , 

“Oh, I’m willing to take it back, if you’re sure 
it’s mine,” returned his passenger, obligingly, slip- 
ping the dime into her pocketbook 


nd your fare, please, ma’am,” said the con- 
ductor, respectfully, after a pause. 
“What? Why, I don’t see how you calculate 


that; it’s real mixin’ to me,” said the old lady, 
flushing, as she took the identical five-cent piece 
which she had received as change, and handed it 
to the conductor. 

“Well, but, ma’am, I haven’t had your fare yet,” 
ogre the conductor, patiently. “‘Don'’t you see how 

is?” 

“No, young man, I don’t,” said the old lady, 
lookin —— at him; “but rather than have 
~~ talk about it, ’ll give you another five cents.” 

he counted out five pennies and poured them 
into his hand; then she replaced her pocketbook 
in her bag and sank back into her seat with very 
red cheeks. 

“Do you see how he figgered it, child?” she said, 
turning helplessly to the young woman next to her 
amoment later. ‘I shouldn’t want to bandy words 
with him, for arithmetic never was my strong point ; 
but seems to me it was real extortion. There was 
twenty cents 1 had to give him before he was any- 
way satisfied; but I suppose he knows how he 
figgered it!” 





aa 


“1 Can, | Will.” 


A professor of mathematics in one of our largest 
colleges, whose reputation as a mathematician is 
very high, began his career under the inspiration 
of “I can and I will.” A writer in an exchange 
tells the story: 


I knew a bow. who was peepering to enter the 
Junior class of the New York any o He was 
studying trigonometry, and I gave him three exam- 
ples for his next lesson. The following day he 
came into my room to demonstrate his problems. 
Two of them he understood, but the third—a very 
difficult one—he had not performed. I said to him: 

“Shall I help you?” 

“No, sir; I can and will do it if you give me 


1 said, “I will _~y you all the time you wish.” 

The next day he came into my.room to recite 
another lesson in the same study. 

“Well, Simon, have you worked that example?” 

“No, sir,” he answered; “but I will do it if you 
will give me a little more time.” —_. 

“Certainly; you shall have all the time you 
desire.” 

I always like those boys who are determined to 
do their own work, for they make our best scholars 
and men, The third morning you should have 
seen Simon enter my room. knew he had it, for 
his whole face told the story of his success. 

Yes, he had it, notwithstanding it had cost him 
many hours of hard work. Not only had he solved 
the problem, but what was of much greater import- 
ance, he had begun to develop mathematical power. 
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Didn’t Know How. 


An amusing illustration of the fact that China- 
men are great imitators is reported by the Wash- 
ington Post. On a Ninth Street electric car, com- 
ing down-town, was seated a childlike and bland 
Celestial. As the motorman turned on more elec- 
tricity, and the car leaped forward, the laundryman 
remarked to the passenger seated on his left, “We 
just zippe light along.” 


Between H and I Streets one of the passengers 
stepped out on the footboard, and as the conductor 
made a motion to catch hold of the bell-cord the 
man shook his head. Taking hold of the side bar 
he swung out with his face toward the forward end 
of the car, dropped off ightly, and walked away. 

Down between G and Streets the Chinaman 
stepped out on the footboard, and again the con- 
ductor put his hand to the bell-cord. 

“Don’t ling! Don’t ling!” said the grinning 
Celestial, “I Fampee off just likee other maa.” 

Taking an extra reef in his blouse with both 
hands, he hopped off at a right angle to the car, 
landed first on both feet, and then on his left 
shoulder and ear, and as the car bowled along in 
the darkness the ——- could hear in a high 
falsetto wail from the gu ter: 

“Allee samee foolee.” 
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Curiosities of Etiquette. 


Some of the amusing and profitable features of 
court etiquette are described by the London 
Standard : 


In the Austrian court it is contrary to custom 
for perishabie articles to appear twice on the 
imperial table. The result is large ——— for 
the attendants. To one man falls all the uncorked 
boitles, to another the wine left in the glasses, to 
another the joints, and to another still the game or 
the sweets. 

Every morning a sort of market is held in the 
basement of the palace, where the Viennese come 
to purchase the remains. 

ng ago, in England, even the greatest men in 
the land were pleased to receive such perquisites. 
In the reign of Henry II., for instance, the lord 
chancellor was entitled to the ends of one at 
candle and forty small ones per day. And the 
aquarius, who must be a baron in rank, received 
one penny for drying towels on every ordinary 
occasion of the king’s bathing. 
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A Near-Sighted Snow Man. 


Wherever the snowflakes nestle 
, Drift-high, in cozy nooks, 
Wherever little folks wrestle, 
Impatient, with their books, 
The snow man will be 
(Somebody told me) 
Acquainted. with lads and lassies. 


The snow man, or some of his brothers 
Or sisters, will be found, 
With tall hat and pipe and buttons, | 
Jolly and fat and round. 
But I want to know— 
Is it really so 
That one of the family wears 
glasses? A. H. D. 
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Farmer Billy. 


Billy tied his comforter over {/ 


his ears, and drew on a stout 


dashed across the barn and leaped into a deep | 


bay where hay had been stored, but which was | him for preferring the bright spring woods to the 
| dim and dusky barn. 


now empty. 

Then Billy knew it was caught. Nothing, | 
however spry, could jump out of this place. He} 
held the lantern over the edge and looked down. 
How delighted he was to see, not a bear, but a 
beautiful deer, with long, graceful horns and big, 
bright eyes, looking up at him with such wonder! | 

The poor creature had been driven from the 
woods by hunger, for the deep snow covered the 
bushes and sprouts which he usually gnawed 
during the winter. Finding the barn-door open | 
he ventured in, and had a fine feast of hay all | 
night. But he had stayed a little too late, and 
now he was a prisoner. | 

Billy was very proud of his prize. He kept | 


him in the bay all winter, and fed him and | 








petted him till they were quite good friends. | make her usual call upon Aunt Jennie, and | 
stopped suddenly in the kitchen, exclaiming, | 


Then spring came, and one morning the pen 
was empty. The nimble fellow had somehow | 
scrambled out of the bay, and was off to his | 


old home in the mountains again. 





pair of mittens. You might ne, eB if, 
think that he was starting for \ fi" A 
along journey instead of only \ \ { fi, - 


to the barn, but the weather 
was cold, and where Billy lives 
people must look out for frosted 
ears and fingers. 

Billy’s father had left home 
for a day or two, and Billy was 
to do “‘the chores” meanwhile. 
So of course he was very proud 
as he hung the lantern over 
his arm and trudged along the 
path that was shovelled from 
the house to the barn-yard, 
between two banks of snow 
so high that only his little 
smiling face could be seen over 
the top. 

It was very early in the 
morning. The pine woods 
around the farm looked black 
and gloomy, but a big yellow 
star winked through the great 
hemlock, and a long, rosy 
cloud, shining over the tops of 
the mountains, made the snow 
in the garden almost pink. 

Not even a chicken was 
stirring in the yard. Billy 
could hear Miles Standish, his 
Plymouth Rock rooster, crow- 
ing in the hen-house. ‘The 
lazy old fellow!” laughed Bil- 
ly. ‘He is afraid to come out 
in the cold.” He peeped in 
at the window, and saw the 
hens huddled close together on 
the perch, trying to keep one 
another warm. When they saw 
Billy, they hopped down all in 
a flutter, and came bustling 
out for their breakfast. 

Then Billy must feed the 
cows, White Rose and Red 
Rose, and Mrs. Hooker, the 
cross black heifer. Billy was 
half afraid of her, she stared 
at him so queerly, but Daisy, 
the spotted calf, poked her 
pretty head through the bars 
of her stall, and licked his 
hand with her little rough 
tongue, as if to say, ‘“Thanks 
for your morning call!” 

Billy took his father’s long 
pitchfork, and prepared to toss down some hay 
for the hungry creatures. When he went around 
the barn to the other door, he saw that it was 
partly open. “Guess I forgot to shut it last 
night,” he thought. ‘Father would say I was 
careless, but”—here he suddenly stopped, for he 
heard something moving about in the barn. 

Billy’s heart gave a great thump. This was 
a new experience for him. He had been the first 
to enter the barn for a great many mornings, and 
at this time of the year it was always dark. But 
he had never thought of danger although he knew 
that in very cold weather, when food was scarce, | 
bears had sometimes come down from the moun- | 
tains behind the house, to make a hasty dinner | 
from some farmer’s sheep or pigs. One of their | 
neighbors had shot a bear not long before, so it 
was no wonder that Billy opened his eyes very 
wide when he heard this strange noise. 

He held his lantern up high over his head and 
peeped in. There was very little light in the 
barn, for all the windows were covered with hay, 
but Billy could see that there really was a large 
animal of some kind in the farthest corner. It 
raised its head and stared. 

In fact the strange beast, whatever it might be, 
was a good deal more frightened than Billy. It 
had never before seen such a queer sight as a 
boy with a lantern, and to get away from him it 














‘Can we make it much bigger?” 


Dobbin’s Gratitude. 


“TI really can’t imagine who has written to 
Ted,” said mamma, looking curiously at the big 
square envelope. Then Teddy tore open the 
letter, while big brother Tom slipped over and 
stood looking over his shoulder. It was quite a 
fair-sized letter, written in a cramped, old-fash- 
ioned hand. The sharply-turned script puzzled 
Teddy, who appealed to Tom. ‘Read it to me,” 
he said. ‘Who is it from, Tom?” 

Tom’s eyes were shining with merriment as he 
took the paper and announced, “This letter is 
from a horse.” 

“Tom, don’t tease him,’”’ said mamma, and 
then in self-diefence Tom read : 

“Springville, Friday Morning. 

“My DEAR LITTLE FRIEND.—You know 
what a disagreeable habit I have of shaking my 
oats’ bag off my mouth and spoiling my chances 
of a dinner, when my mistress brings me to town. 
And twice I have been shivering with my blanket 
half off, and you have put it on, to say nothing of 
the times you have straightened my oats’ bag and 
picked up the spilled oats. 

“T may be a crusty old horse, but I love my 
friends, and I hereby invite you and your friends 
to go for a sleigh-ride with me to-morrow, out to 
my mistress’s farm. My sleigh holds twelve 
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think you might, dear, there is a pan of parings.”’ | 
| “But, auntie, I smell whole apples!” 


Billy missed his pet, but he could not blame | 


———-<@e 


Great Bargains. 


I know a little merchant 
Who deals in sunny smiles, 

He always keeps a stock on hand 
Of various sorts and styles. 





<-> 


His prices are so very low 
They’re really quite absurd, 

He'll sell his biggest and his best 1 
For a pleasant look and word. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


A TEST IN NORSE MYTHOLOGY. 


= ao 1. What are the two great books of Norse myths 
called? ; 
2. Who was the greatest of the Norse gods? 
3. Who was his wife—she who knew all things? 
4. What was the abode of the gods, reached only 
by crossing the rainbow bridge, Bifrost? Z 
. | 5. What was the name of the great hall, the 
“Oh, my! I smell apples, auntie!’ “I should | feasting-place of the gods? 
6. What was the Norse “nectar?” 
7. From what did it come? 
8. What warlike virgins were sent to battle- 
fields to be “Choosers of the 
Slain?” 
9 What Norse god is noted 
for his magic hammer and belt? 
10. Who is the evil genius of 
Norse mythology? 

- What one of the gods, 
called the Good, was slain by 
having a piece of mistletoe 
thrown at him? 

12. By whom was it thrown? 
13. At whose instigation? 
ae 14. Who was the goddess of 
- love and music? 

15. What goddess kept a box 
of. apples for the gods to taste 
in order to renew their youth 
when they felt themselves grow- 
ing old? 

16. Who was the greatest of 
the Volsungs? 

17. What is the German ver- 
= - ’ the Song of the Volsungs 
called? 


LirtLe Ethel had run across the road to| 


3. 
RIDDLE 
Standing upon a lonely place 
1e salt winds blow upon my 


face, 
_While I illume the night. 
Unmoved and calm I yet re- 


main 
While storms attack me all in 
vain, 
I live the world to light. 


3. 
TRAVELLING PUZZLE. 


Regin each word with the last 
letters of the preceding word. 

Example.—The fare from Id- 
aho to Leeds is: 1. 
2. Manner. Idaho, 
style, Leeds. 


Integrity. 
honesty, 


From Chicago to New York 
the fare is: 
Kindness. 
Mockery. 
An attack 
A blackamoor 
A narcotic. 
A storm. 
A weight of fourteen pounds. 


From London to Lisbon the 
fare is: 

An animal. 

A hole. 

Sleepiness. 

Fetters. 

A hall. 

A salad. 

The middle. 

A lattice. 


4. 
+ CHARADE. 


Tremble, quiver, first! I care 

Not what the motion’s reck- 
oned, 

’Tis what you'd do if I should 
dare 

To rush at you with second 

First and second are combined 

To name a man of master mind. 


5. 
WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 

Take a small animal from a 
robber, and leave a kind of 

Take a termination from a 
sinew, and leave a weight. 

Take an obstinate animal 
from a charm, and 
preposition. 

Take part of a fish from purt- 
fied, and leave a plant growing 
by the water. 

Take an instrument for catch- 
ing fish from attractive, and 
leave enchantment. 
boys, and there is good skating on our pond. I| Take an animal from the left-hand side of a 

ill lf ‘ : *clock 1 bring y | ship, and leave a kind of grease. 
will call for you at nine o’clock, and bring you | Take an untruthful person from unceremoni- 
home by four. ously, and leave a household. 

“My compliments to the mother of such a| 6. 
thoughtful little boy, and I trust she will look | 
favorably upon ane jingle together. = He cannot keep 1,2 3, 4,5,6. Dear me! 

Your grateful friend, He’s hurt his 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, don’t you see? 
“DoBBIN MCDONALD.” | —- 

Teddy was blushing rosy red. Tom was; Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
dancing with delight. But mamma was saying; 41, Hyperbole. 
softly, ‘Dear Lydia McDonald!” and then she | 2. Mink, ink. Ideal, deal. Learned, earned. 
looked at her small son, and said, “Teddy dear, | Truffle, ruffle. Orange, range. Nay, ay.—Milton. 

’ . . > .| &. David Copperfield. Hot Plowshares. The 
that’s a sweet letter to be the first letter my boy | Circuit Rider. The Newcomes. A Modern Meph- 
ever received, and I’m proud of it.” | istopheles. We and our Neighbors. The House 

Next morning a big, blue sleigh pulled up at aaa aes PS ye 

” — , . , 4 4. I, in, Inca, can, an, and, Andes, descent, 
Teddy’s home, driven by a jolly Irish coachman, | cent, A} ea By 
and mamma went out and patted beautiful,, 5. andrew, warden, warned, wander, raw end. 
brown old Dobbin. He pawed the snow and | Selim, miles, slime, smile, limes. Occurs, succor, 
jingled his bells, and seemed to understand. | “TO°"S: oi 

y P _ " P 6. “The Arrow and the Song. 

When in the early dusk the children returned, | I shot an arrow into the air, 
Tom told the story of their entertainment at Miss | is fell to earth, i knew not w bere ; 
, ’ : ri 7 ‘or, 30 swiftly it flew, the sigh 
Me Donald 8 farm ite glowing language. Tedey Could not follow it in its flight. 
slipped quietly to his mother’s side, later. ‘‘She’s | 
*most as pretty as you, mamma,” he said shyly. 
| 


leave a 


ENIGMA. 


I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; ; 
“T Kissed her good-by, and she said, ‘Now we'll| Phat" Gautfollow the igh of song?” 
be three friends, Teddy and Dobbin and I.’” 
Mamma stroked his curls. ‘I’m so glad Miss 
Lydia has discovered ‘mamma’s little comfort,’ ” 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 
she said. LILLIAN L. PRICE. 


And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


7. A winding stream. 
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Tue Borers AND BRITISH IN SOUTH 
Arnica.—Affairs in South Africa have become 
suddenly interesting, in view of the invasion of 
the Transvaal, or South African Republic, by a 
military expedition, headed by Doctor Jameson, 
Administrator of the British South Africa Com- 
pany. The control of the republic is in the 
hands of the Boers, descendants of Dutch | 
colonists; and they deny the rights of citizenship | 


to “‘outlanders,’’—in the Dutch language wit-| } 


landers,—including all settlers other than Dutch, 
though they exact military service from them. 
There have been threats of a revolution on the 
part of the “‘outlanders ;” and an appeal from the 
British representatives among them seems to 
have furnished the pretext for Doctor Jameson’s 
rash adventure, which resulted in the defeat and 
surrender of the force which he commanded. 

AN AWKWARD Sitruation.—This incident 
has created an awkward situation. The British 
South Africa Company is a private organization, 
holding a royal charter. It has absorbed and is 
now administering Matabeleland and Mashona- | 
land, and claims sway altogether over six hundred 
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OPERATOR’S WORK 
Is pleasant. pays food wages, 
and leads to the highest po- 
sitions. We teach i quis kly, 
and start our graduates in tel- 
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thousand square miles, an area larger than that 
of England, Germany, France and Italy com- 
bined. But the company, though a private 
corporation, is officially connected with the 
British Government, and the Secretary of State 
has powers of approval and removal of its 
officers. The Duke of Fife, son-in-law of the 
Prince of Wales, is one of the directors. The 
colonial and imperial governments disapproved 
Doctor Jameson’s act, and sent messengers to 
recall him, but he refused to return. 

Wuy THE TRANSVAAL IS COVETED.— 
The Boer government of the Transvaal has two 
reasons to apprehend English aggression. One 
is that the independent existence of the South 
African Republic and the Orange Free State 
prevents the realization of the British dream of 
empire across the southern portion of the conti- 
nent of Africa. The other is that the ‘‘Kaftir’ 
gold-mines, the most productive of them, at least, 
are in the republic. But the Boers proved 
themselves hardy fighters when they defeated 
English forces and secured practical independ- 
ence in 1881. Moreover, other European powers, 
Germany especially, would not approve of an 
English conquest of the Transvaal. The German 
Emperor sent a congratulatory despatch to Pres- 
ident Kruger, of the South African Republic, 
conveying a recognition of the complete inde- 
pendence of the republic, which was irritating 
to English sensibilities. This incident, together 
with German offers of volunteers and money for 
the Boers, has occasioned menacing utterances 
in the English and German press. 

A New Issve or Bonps.—Secretary Car- 
lisle, without waiting for new legislation, has 
called for bids for one hundred million dollars of 
four per cent. bonds, to be paid for in gold, and 
redeemable in coin thirty years from date. The 
last issue of bonds, in March of last year, was | 
sold to a syndicate in exchange for gold. The) 
new issue is open to all bidders, and as the bonds | 
are to be in denominations of fifty dollars and | 
multiples of that sum, there is an opportunity for | 
a popular loan. When this issue of bonds is | 
marketed, we shall have borrowed between two 
hundred and fifty and three hundred million 
dollars in two years. Such an accumulation of 
debt in time of peace is unprecedented in our 
history, and shows the gravity of the currency 
and revenue problems. 





SENATOR SHERMAN’S FINANCIAL PLAN.— | 
Mr. Sherman, in a carefully prepared speech in | 
the Senate, has presented a plan for the main- 
tenance of the gold reserve. He would have the 
reserve restored to a sum of not less than one 
hundred million dollars, to be kept separate from 
other funds, and to be paid out only in the 
redemption of United States notes. These notes 
when redeemed should be issued only in exchange 
for gold coin and bullion. His plan, if adopted, 
would prevent encroachment on the reserve for 
current expenditures, and would check the opera- 
tion of Mr. Carlisle’s ‘‘endless chain” by holding 
redeemed United States notes until they were 
exchanged for gold. 





AFFAIRS IN THE EAst.—After a lull of 
several weeks, there has been a renewal of 
messacres in Asia Minor. About two thousand 
persons are reported to have been killed at Orfah, 
and nine hundred at Biridjik, near Aintab. The 

Armenian patriarch has protested to the Turkish | 
government against the forcible conversion of | 

Armenians to Mohammedanism under penalty | 

of death; and the government professes to have 

ordered a suspension of that mode of proselyting. 
Under pressure from Minister Terrell, the | 
government has withdrawn its orders against the | 
(listribution of aid by Americans to the sufferers 

at Harpoot. This affords ground to hope that | 
the proposed relief work of the Red Cross among | 
the Armenians will not be interfered with. 
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Cancer 


Tumors, and all forms of Malignant Growths, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 


We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity. 


Book'and circulars giving description of Sanatorium, 
Treatment, Terms and References, free. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral 


cure your cough? 
some unheard-of kind of a 
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finger. With light’ } pressure the Hernia is held se- 
| eurely day | and night, and a radical cure certain. It is 
eh durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
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the New 
(ompanion 


High Arm, 
bock Stitch 


Sewing 
consesaag 


WITH FULL SET OF ATTACHMENTS 


Only $19 


mee eee 


Has No Superior. 
Warranted for Five Years. 


If after 15 days’ trial the machine is not 
perfectly satisfactory money will be refunded. 





We Pay the Freight. 


Until further notice has been given we make the following Unparalleled Offer: On receipt 


of price, $19.00, we will deliver the machine, 


freight paid, to any railroad freight office east of 


Colorado. Or we will deliver the machine, freight paid, at any railroad office in Colorado, New 
— Wyoming or Montana, or at any railroad freight office west of these four States, for $22.00. 


‘It is now a little more than a year since I received from you a 
NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE. I have waited the year before 
writing to you regarding it, being determined to give it first a 
thorough trial. I am pleased to say that I find it perfectly satis- 
factory in every respect. Were I to purchase a new machine 
to-day, I should certainly get a NEw COMPANION.”’—MRS. CHARLES 
BOYNTON, Susquehanna, Pa. 


“T received my NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE two months 
ago and have now given it a thorough trial. I can say that it 
far exceeds my highest expectations. I do not see how you can 
give such a nice machine for so little money. I have used 
many kinds of higher-priced machines but have never used one I 
liked better than the New CoMPANION.’’—Mrs. G. W. TUTTLE, 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Send for our new Descriptive Circular with Testimonials. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Try a can of Hopkins’ Steamed Hominy (Hulled | branous Croup. In a private practice of twent 
rs it has_ never failed to cure any kin« 
of Croup. Trial package by mail, 10 cents. oe 
50c. Dr. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N.Y. 
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| Corn). It is delicious. Full quart, 10 cents. (Adv. 
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A Hor Fisre.—<According to recent experi- | 
ments by Monsieur Weber, the temperature of | . n 
the incandescent filament in an ordinary electric nae. eae full printed in- 


lamp varies between 2849° and 2890° Fahrenheit. | ot Asth m a maker KELSEY & GO. ? Meriden, Conn | structions. 


This is perceptibly lower than the melting-point | | RR NIN 
of iron, which is about 1600° centigrade, or 2912° | urge sufferers to consult Dr. Haves, Buffalo, bs ? 
Fahrenheit. But with carbon fibres a little | N.Y. Their names and addresses, with ROME 
thicker than ordinary, giving a little brighter | book and blank for free examination, 
light, Monsieur Weber finds that the temperature oe application. Teakettles have many points 
may rise to 2962° Fahrenheit, or 50° above the Successful Treatment at Home. of superiority. Spout cannot be 
melted off and will not leak if left 
on fire without water. 
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AMERICA AHEAD.—The railway archives 
kept by the minister of public works in Berlin | 
show that at the end of 1893 there were in| 
operation in the entire world about 404,000 miles | 
of railway. Of these the American Continent | 
had, in round numbers, 224,000 miles, and Europe | 
148,000 miles. The United States alone had 
nearly 178,000 miles, or about 30,000 miles more 
than all of Europe. In fact, Europe, Asia and 8, 
Africa combined had only some 2000 miles more 
than the United States, while united America 
exceeded the rest of the world by about 44,000 
miles. 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


“ A. Slocum Company, 
Mica FOR CARTRIDGES.—From Australia it 2 | 
comes the proposition to employ mica for the Manufacturing Chemists, ; 

powder chessber of castiiges. The alleged 181-183 PEARL STREET. MENNEN’S bBoratea Tatcum 

advantages are that the quality of the powder | 

could be judged through its transparent covering ; New York, Nov. s5th, 1895. | Tol LET 

that on account of the resistance of mica to heat Readers of the Youth's Companion: — | POWDE 

the temperature of the gun would not rise so I have a reliable remedy for Consumption. R. 
rapidly with firing as is the case when ordinary sd its timely use thousands of hopeless cases Approved by the Highest 
cartridges are used ; and finally, that in employing e been already permanently benefited. Bary = Speer ell 


mica cartridges it would never be necessary to | f-positive am I of its power that I : 
grease the breach of the gun. . nk my duty to send two bottles free for aoe aa 
to those readers who have geen gp or any Delightful after shaving. 


All Latest Improvements. 
Always Absolutely Safe. 
Ask your dealer for the“ Rome” 


or send to us for -adeaanage 
Circulars and Prices... . 


ROME MFG. CO., - Rome, N. Y. 
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oe Lung Trouble, if they will write me their | Positivel Relieves Pri kly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
How Tuick 1s THE EarTH’s Crust? — | Skin, Sunburn, etc. Removes Blotches, Pimples and 
Express and Post-Office address. | Tan, makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated 


It is still an unsettled question what the condition 
of the interior of the earth is, but it is customary 
to speak of its outer rocky part as a shell, or 
crust. . The deeper we penetrate below the. 
surface the warmer the rocks become, and if we | 
knew the exact rate of increase of temperature | 
we could tell precisely at what depth the heat | 
must be great enough to melt the hardest rock. | 
Some experiments have shown that the increase | 
of temperature is at the rate of 1° Fahrenheit for 
every 51 feet of descent; and other experiments | // 

have given the rate at 1° for every 60 feet. From | ! if 
these data the thickness of the- solid crust has| iff 
been estimated at from 20 to 26 miles. Lately, | 

however, new measurements of temperature, 


made in the Calumet and Hecla mine in Michigan, | 


Elegant in Design, 
on arasage of 1° Talreciat Sor opey Saver’ | “an, carer Superb in Finish. 


feet, and this, as Prof. A. Agassiz has shown, Art catal , 
. . : jogue describing ladies’ and gentlemen’s models free by mail. 
would give for the thickness of the earth’s crust 
no less than 80 miles. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, 


we we PP PP 
hubs wide between spokes 


Have dust-proof bearings 
| y/ wy and straight rear braces. 


that are dust-proof, large 
| ; In fact, are thoroughly 


Sincerely, A. SLOCUM, M.C. Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Drug rists or mailed for 


| Scents. Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
183 Pearl St., New York, | GERHARD MENNEN CO., — ark, N. J. 
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WORKING 150 Days WitrHovutr Srop.~— 
In a gas factory at Ivry, near Paris, a Laval : 
turbine, driven by jets of steam, was recently set | < 
to work, and once fairly under way, was driven 4 ~ fd 


pattern continuous cranks 
and crank shaft. Tubular 


for 3600 hours, or 150 days, without stopping for 
an instant. An automatic oiler kept it lubricated, 
and a workman visited it once in 12 hours to 
replenish the oil reservoir. The speed of the 
cireumference of the rotating disk being about 
six miles per minute, a point on that circum-| +» 
ference must have travelled in the course of the 
150 days almost five and one-half times the 
distance from the earth to the moon. 
IMPROVING ALUMINUM.—Careful analyses 
recently made by Monsieur Moissan, the cele- 
brated French chemist, show that the aluminum 
of commerce produced to-day is much purer than 
that which was turned out a year or two ago. 
He thinks that the value of the metal would be 
increased if all of the sodium and a part of the 
carbon now found allied with it could be gotten 
rid of. The impurities, though small, profoundly 
affect the properties of the metal. 
= 4, °F You Can 


THE MURDER OF THE WHITE HERON.— 
Make Money Selling 


ALFRED PEATS 


dwellers in the region of the cypress swamps of 
PRIZE 


tubing, 5-inch tread, latest 
modern in all respects. 
Built by men who have 


every facility that money 
can buy for the produc- 
tion of the best machine, 
backed by 18 years’ prac- 


”, salie 
an > 
AGENT WANTED #: Bea cher "mage Pera Rubber & Wig Co, 
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southeastern Missouri and northeastern Arkansas 
was the egret, or white heron. To-day it is 
practically extinct there, having been slaughtered 
by wholesale in consequence of the popularity of 
its beautiful plumes in millinery. There is a 
possibility, however, that the birds may be 
restored to their native haunts, for a colony of 
them is under protection on private property, and 
the example of their owner may be followed by 
others who are content, as he is, to take only the 
plumes shed during the breeding season. 


WALL PAPER. 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. 


F If we have no Agent in your town, we will furnish you with a darge set 
malin Ae of sample books, containing our Prize Patterns and other papers in 


— _ . } newest designs and colorings. You can guarantee the quality of our 
Horses’ Corns.—Many readers may never goods the best, and the prices to be the lowest. You can tale orders 
have thought of the fact that horses, as well as | from any cae in year yie nity who is going to paper, and we will refer 
> F : requests for samples to you. 

men and women, suffer from corns. Bad shoeing rt he work is not like any other kind of canvassing, but is pleas- 
is said to be the most common cause of horses’ ant end artistic, ond will pay you we ll for your —.. ae 

. : vie e require good personal references, and $1.00 cover ha 
corns. They almost invariably affect the forefeet the cost of sample books from new Agents. We sold paper for 
only. When a horse “points” with its foreleg, | over 400,000 rooms last year from samples. Apply for Agency 
the action may be taken as an jndication that the i> Nenress aaiveee. 
animal is troubled with a corn; a swinging of the | 
foot indicates a suppurative corn, which is the 
most serious kind. The lameness of horses is | [ee 
sometimes only a result of corns. tk 











Money Saver Young or old 
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pone PPE 
World’s Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. 


HTMPERIAL | 


(aRANUM 
Is the BEST prepared 


Et v Me 
| & ag +: 
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For 


INVALIDS s. CHILDREN: 


: Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE ! 
4 John Carle & Sons, New York. 
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The word “ TYRIAN" on Rubber Goods is a 
guarantee of their quality. 


“Tyrian” 
Combination 
Fountain 
| Syringe and 
| Hot Water 
| Bottle. 


Six Hard Rubber 
Pipes. 
Holds 2 Quarts. 
Sold at Drug and Rubber Stores. If you fail to find it, 
we will send one direct for $2.00. 


Under our trade-mark “ TYRIAN ” we manufacture 
a full line of Druggist’s Rabber Goods. 


Our Pamphiet ‘‘ WORTH READING,” Free. 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 
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Drop a postal to American Pin 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., for enough 
free Puritan Pins to prove that 
they are ‘‘ The only Pins that Pin.’’ 
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Clamp 
Buckle 
at the 

«Hip. 


See the 






Ferris’ Good Sense 
CORSET WAISTS 


Support the skirt and stockings properly and comfort- 
able from the shoulders — conform to the 


NATURAL BEAUTY of the FIGURE, 
are carefully made, fit all shapes. 
CHILD'S 25c, to50e. MISSES’ 50c. to#l. LADIES’ £1 to B2. 
For Sale by all Retailers. 








There are monarchs, there are monarchs, 
Men of every clime and hue, 
From the Czar of all the Russias 
To the Prince of Timbuctoo : 
Monarchs good and monarchs famous, 
Monarchs short and monarchs tall ; 
But the dest is our Monarch— 
It’s the Monarch of them all. 


Monarch 


King of Bicycles—A Marvel of 
Strength, Speed and Reliability. 

4 models. $80 and $100, fully guaranteed. For children 
and adults who want a lower price wheel the Deflance is 
made in 8 models, $40 to $75. 

Send for Monarch book. 


MONARCH CYCLE 
MFG. CO., 


Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sts., CHICAGO. 


83 Reade Street, 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for #1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 

e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
sertber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 


our books unless this is done. 
Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. e 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








RICKETS. 

One of the results of impreper feeding and bad 
hygienic surroundings in infancy is the disease 
known as rickets. 

The disease is peculiarly one of early childhood, 
and is manifested chiefly by the abnormal softness 
of all the bones of the body, followed by deformity 
and a backward development of the teeth. 

The disease usually makes its first appearance 
with a diarrhoea, which is more or less persistent, 
and which shows that in some way the normal 
relation between the supply and the waste in the 
body has become disturbed. 

If the child is very young, it becomes restless 
and impatient of being handled, kicks off the 
bedeclothes at night, perspires freely, principally 
about the head, and soon shows signs of weakness 
and emaciation. 

In older children it may be difficult to recognize 
any serious disturbance until emaciation and 
deformity set in. The disease usually commences 
in the second year, and when it is most active the 
child may positively refuse to walk about. 

The long bones of the body, like those of the 


arms and legs, show the first signs of weakening, a | 


weakening which gives rise to bow-legs, knock- 
knees, “curvature of the spine, pelvic and hip 
deformities. The wrists, knees and ankles en- 
large, and the ribs bulge out like the breast of a 
chicken. Spaces between the bones of the head 
remain open. 

Often the face ceases to grow, while the head 
continues to do so, causing projecting brows. 
The liver and spleen are early affected, and their 
excessive enlargement may cause the abdomen to 
protrude, sometimes enormously. 

As has been stated, the cause of rickets is to be 
found in the perversion of nutrition; either from 
an improper or insufficient supply of food, or 
because, for other reasons, the activity of the 
system has been lowered. 

The percentage of recovery from rickets is 
large, although the disease is sometimes fatal to 
young or weakly infants, and is nearly always the 
cause of permanent deformity. 

For limiting or arresting the disease, a correct 
diet is needful, with plenty of milk, cod-liver oil 
and preparations of iron and lime. There should 
be plenty of fresh air, also cold sponging, dry 
rubbing, and a keeping of the child off its feet as 
far as possible. 

If there is much deformity, the early application 
of splint jackets and other mechanical contriv- 
ances is advisable. The subjects of rickets in 
childhood will not in later life attain normal 
height. 


——_o———_ 


AN UNWELCOME CALLER. 


As is well known, there is a law, pretty well 
enforced, against killing game in the Yellowstone 
National Park. In consequence of this bears 
have become, in certain places at least, very 
numerous and bold. In the Lower Geyser Basin, 
for example, they are now so far domesticated 
that for years two or more have been in the habit 
of coming from the woods and stealing swill from 
the cow-house, an eighth of a mile from the hotel; 
and one has grown so bold that he helps himself 
from the garbage barrel at the back door, and 
occasionally passes the night under an outhouse. 

Guests are more or less incredulous when told 
of such facts, but seeing is believing, and hundreds 
of witnesses testify to the truth of these state- 
ments, and have seen and heard the bears. 

A year or so ago a party of roguish young men 
spent several days in the Lower Geyser Basin, 
and cultivated the acquaintance of the large black 
bear which visited the garbage barrel. They fed 
him with cake, sugar and other sweetmeats, but 
always from a safe distance. 

One evening, when many guests were present, it 
occurred to these roguish youths to lure the bear 
into the hotel office. It was a warm night, and 
both front and back doors stood open. Armed 
with a quantity of loaf sugar, they toled the bear 
from the outhouse, where they had discovered 


newals of subscriptions | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| him, toward the hotel; and before the guests, who | A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
| sat and stood about the office in groups, knew are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
what was going on, a big bear came in at the back | Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. | Adv. 
| door and walked into the lobby. } 

Naturally some of the guests were a good deal | Stamp News apron ow Havel .- yo 
startled; one or two screamed, and one lady | weekly publication. It is called Mekeel’s 
fainted, but the clerk called out: Weekly Stamp News tn 
“Keep still, everybody, and the bear won't harm | among stamp collectors of any philatelic paper 
you. issued. Your name and address on a postal card 

Every one did keep still,—very still,—as bruin | will secure you a sample copy. Price-lists of 


walked deliberately along, stopping now and then | Stamps in packets, sets; also albums. Circulars 
to sniff at something. The telegraph instrument ag ag ee ny pn ad oe eee 


appeared to interest him, and he nosed it curiously. 
Then he proceeded to the front door, stood a BRASS BAN D 
moment looking out at the night, and with dignified Ca’ containing easy Band Music, 
tread went down the steps and disappeared. << ee ean mages Peat, Serene 
The doors were quickly closed after him, and Drill, ete., mailed free to you. We manufacture 
then noise enough broke forth. Everybody seemed the “WASHBURN” Mandolins and Guitars, and sell 
Ei thing known in Music. 
talking at once, and it was amusing to hear one LYON & HEALY, Adams St., CHICAGO. 
and another assert what he would have done had 
their late visitor proved disagreeable. There 
were many regrets among the camera-owners that D - & C - R O S ES 
) How to grow and care for them,as well as all 
other flowers of worth, is told in the 27th annual 
edition of our New e Culture—a 


they couldn’t have had a snap shot at him. | 

One lady was heard to say, “That bear behaved 
, . . , | ide t 
well. I’m glad I saw him; but I would not be ene SH illustrated Bee pth bp. = A 
hired to repeat the experience. { zine size, just out for 18%. This boo ad's 
) sample of our magazine free on request. 
| ° { The Dingee & Conard Co., WestGrove, Pa. 
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WHAT HE WANTED MOST. | Everything of the Best at Right Prices 
for Orchard, Vineyard, Lawn, Park, 
Street, Garden and Greenhouse. 
Rarest New, Choicest Old. 


Elegant 168-page catalogue free. 
Send for it before buying. Half 
saved by dealing direct. Try it. 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Trees, 
ete., sent by mail to any office in the 
U.5S., post-paid. Larger by express 
or freight. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 42d Year. 
E xr000 Acres. 29 Greenhouses. 




































| A lady when shopping in a large Western city 
| noticed a very small boy who was employed as 
“cash” in the store, says the Columbus News, and 
being attracted to the little fellow, began half- 
quizzically to ask him questions. 
| “Would you_ like to live with me, and have 
| overseas my little boy has?” she inquired. | 
“What does your little boy have?” asked the 
child, fixing his large, serious eyes upon her. 
“Oh, he has s and tops and a pony,” and 
| she enumerated a lot of things. 
‘Has he any er" asked the child. : 
| “a qos he a dear, kind papa who gives 
| him all these thin; 
| 


a 
“Then I would fike to be your little boy,” said) . 
the child, gravely, “for my papa is dead, and I 


| wows rather have him than any of the other THE STORRS &H ARRISON Co., 
a The | 3001 Erie St., Painesville, O. 
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That’s the name 
of the perfect soap. 
It makes you per- 
fectly clean, keeps 
your skin in perfect 
order, gives you per- 
fect satisfaction in 
every way. Ask your 
dealer for it. (5c.) 
A Made only by 
The 
( N. K. Fairbank 
Company, 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS. 











POCKET KODAK 





The $5.00 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Sample photo and booklet 
"for tod 2-cent stamps. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





| The pathos of this reply surprised the lady, and 


| her eyes moistened as she bade the boy good-by 
| and moved away. 

USE OF PERFUMES. for Swee t Peas 
| 

| Perfumes should be used sparingly, so that they 
| may suggest faintly the odor of flowers. Says 
| Harper’s Round Table: 


| Fresh rose-leaves thrown into your bureau 
| drawers and scattered in the boxes where you 
| keep your laces and handkerchiefs, and sprigs of 
| lavender or lemon verbena left there to dry, will 
| impart a pleasant sweetness to whatever lies 
| among them. ; 

Orris-root powder in little sachet bags of china 
| silk, or strewn lightly between folds of tissue- 
| paper, will give to your clothing in closet or 
| wardrobe a delightful, faint odor of violet. 

If you use a delicate soap, with a sweet, clean 









True to name. 


VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 1896. 
The Pioneer Seed Catalogue. 
hi hs of 1 
Lithogrens of Double Sweet Pea, 


es, 
Vegetables, with good things, old and new. 


pronounced, and put a few drops of alcohol or 
ammonia in the water when you bathe, you need 


Mixed Varieties, per 
Half pound 


NEW DOUBLE SWEET PEA, Bride of Niagara, 
Price—Packet 25 cents, half packet 15 cents. 


The Wonderful CRIMSON RAMBLER ROSE, only 15 cents. 


a Fuchsins, Reace, Blackbortz, Th Pearl 
Roses, Fuchsi rry: ie 
New Leader Tomato, mown, etc. . . ° 


Full list of Flowers, Vegetables, Smal! Fruits, etc., with description and prices. Mailed on receipt of 
10c., which may be deducted from first order—really free,—or free with an order for any of the above. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 









pound 40 cents. 
25 cents. 
Quarter pound 15 cents, 


TRIED AND TRUE NOVELTIES 


otatoes, Earl ‘omato 
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oe ae 6 2 








oo not of musk or anything — and 
) 





not be afraid of any unfavorable comment on — 

| daintiness. Perfect cleanliness is always dainty. 

| Soil and stain, dust and dirt, are never anything 
but repulsive. 


| GLORY SUFFICIENT. 


The barber’s trade is everywhere recognized as | 
honorable, but the Commercial Bulletin tells a 
story of one man who had peculiar reasons for 
magnifying his office. 


There was once a hairdresser in Boston who 
numbered among his patrons many gentlemen of 
the medical profession. One day, when operating 
upon one of them, he broke forth in great glee: 

“Vat you dink, dogtor? I haf been to dot 
hospital, und vhile I vait be up und cut a man’s | 
hair, | see marple busts of de dogtors. Dere was 
Dogtor Storer und dere vas Dogtor Peegelow mit | 
de vig I dress for him dese dwenty years in | 
marple. Dink of dot! Von of my vigs in marple!” } 

| 


HOW IT HAPPENED. 


The method of reasoning employed by children 
at times is as amusing as their form of expression. 


“T’ve got five cents to spend!’ cried Dorothy, 
joyously. “I saved it out of my heathen money 
hat mamma gave me for going without butter.” 

“But if it was for the heathen, how could you 
save it?” inquired the lady to whom this state- 
ment was made. 

“Why,” replied Dorothy, with a convincing 
smile, “you see I didn’t eat so much more butter 
than mamma expected I wouldn’t, that there was 
enough for the heathen and five cents beside!” 


| Crescent No. 1. 
| 
| 
| 





Crescent No, 4. 


1896 CRESCENTS will represent every practical 
improvement on 1895 Crescents—Our complete 
line can supply and satisfy the wants of every 
Bicycle-rider — young or old. % 2% 
1896 Crescent Catalogue mailed on application. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


N\. =s- Factory: Wells & Schiller Sts., Chicago. 
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Crescents 
“ Sky-High.” 
The 1895 Cres- 
cent Bicycle was 
the most popular 
wheel of the year 
—proven by its 
sales, which were 


& 
In 1896 there 


will be more 
Bicycling than 
ever—more Cres- 
cents sold than 
ever— more than 
any other Bicycle. 
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NOT COMPLIMENTARY. 








A lady looking at a painting in an art gallery 
was observed by a very small, “homely” man who 
stood near, to have a beetle crawling on the back 
of her dress. The small man stepped up from 
behind the lady and said, quite abruptly: 

“Be ardon, ma’am, but you have a little 
animal at your back.” 

e rm | qemped more at the man than at the 
beetle, and then said, apologetically : 

“Oh! I didn’t know you were there!” 


PRRBRERE 


HER NEW TEETH. 


Mrs. Brown was an elderly lady, quite deaf, and 
somewhat inclined to look upon this world as a 
vale of tears. 


A neighbor, passing the house one day. and 
seeing the old lady sitting by an open window, 
greeted her with unusual warmth, hoping to bring 
a smile to her doleful countenance. 

“Good morning,” she screamed. ‘This is very | 
fine weather we’re having!” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Brown, “but I can’t eat with 
*em yit.”’ 





“WHat do you think, mamma? Papa let me 
look at some of his real grown-up books this 
morning!” “Which one did you like best, dearie?” | 
“Well, I liked most looking over the ictures in 
‘Short’s Green History of the English People.’ *— | 
San Francisco Post. 


The Standish. 
| Look for our Red Label on the Foot-Rail when you buy a Metallic Bedstead. New York Salesroom: 260 Canal Street. 








Combining daintiness and strength, adds 
comfort and attractiveness to any bed- 
chamber. We offer one of the hand- 
somest patterns made—our. . . . 


Standish, 


(represented in cut,) 


with good Woven Wire Spring, for 


$12.00, 


any size desired. . ». «© «© + + + 

It is made of White Enamelled Steel, 
trimmed with lacquered brass rods, top 
mounts and vases, and fitted with pat- 
ent removable casters. We guaran- 
tee the quality of workmanship and 
material to be first-class. Freight pre- 
paid to any R. R. station in New Eng- 
land, or as far as Albany or New York. 
State width wanted—3 ft., 3 ft. 6 in., 4 ft. or 4 ft. 6 in. 

Send postal for Illustrated Circular. 


AMERICAN BEDSTEAD CO., 
WESTBOROUGH, MASS. 
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go, but announced that as it was really an | 


ear, aata'et ance) ANY Reader of any Boston Paper 


her; and she conducted them forthwith to the : 
(which includes every Youth’s Companion reader) 


JANUARY 28, 1596. 













Friends’ Meeting-House. 


The bridal couple stood by themselves on Who sends ONE DOLLAR cash and $1.00 monthly for one year (about 3 cents per 
a slightly raised platform, and by solemn) gay) to THE NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE can at once secure, while they 
affirmation of tutual affection and fidelity, | }ast, one of those superb introductory sets, 1000 of which are being distributed in 
order to advertise and introduce that magnificent new educational reference work, 


The American Encyclopedic Dictionary. 


This great work is published in four splendid quarto volumes of nearly 5000 

pages, richly illustrated, defining over 250,000 words, and treating them in the 
same way as an encyclopedia. 
THE AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY is based on the Encyclo- 
peedic Dictionary, published in England, edited by Robert Hunter, A. M., F.G.S.; 
| assisted by John A. Williams, A. M., S.G. Herrtage, A. B., and by an eminent corps 
of specialists, including R. A. Proctor, Prof. Huxley, Francis Walker A. M., 
William Harkness, F.I.C., T. Davies, F.G.S., Lieut.-Col. Cooper King, Sir John 
Stainer, F. Britten, F. L. S., Dr. Guenther, F. R. S., and A. D. Bartlett, the American 
editors being Edward T. Roe, LL. B., Leroy Hooker, D.D., and Thomas W. Hana- 
| ford, assisted by an Editorial Staff of Distinguished American Scholars and a Corps 
| of American Specialists eminent in Art, Science and Literature. 


NOW THE AMERICAN 








$1.00 CASH and ENCYCLOPAEDIA DICTIONARY 


AT ONCE A DICTIONARY AND AN ENCYCLOPADIA. 
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In Amesbury, where so many j 
years of his life were passed, 
Mr. Whittier—so widely repu- 
ted to be shy and a lover of 
seclusion—was known as one 
of the best of neighbors and 
friendliest of men. His interest 
in the people around him with 
whom he was brought natur- $1.00 per Month 
ally in contact in the ordinary 
relations of life was wide and for I year secures 
appreciative; and he remem- 
bered their little traits and pe- a of these r000 
culiarities after years of separa- introductory sets. 
tion. — 
When the poet was a little 
past thirty and but in the early A FT E R 
dawn of his fame, he was well 
acquainted with a neighboring 
family of which two members, | these 1000 sets are 
boy and girl, were then school gone the cost of 
caildren of fourteen and twelve years old. He | took each other in marriage after the fashion of | ° 
liked them, and they admired him and cherished | the Friends. ‘There was, of course, no minister. | the work will be 
an unwavering faith in his greatness. | Mr. Wlittier for the first and last time officiated 
Once when a visiting stranger remarked in | as assistant at a wedding; for he stood at a small | Per 
their presence that there was nothing of interest | table near by, in charge of the book in which the | 8 
in Amesbury but factories, the boy stepped up to | names of the witnesses were to be signed, and Set 
his father, and laying a hand on his knee inquired | at the proper time invited them to walk up and . 
in indignant astonishment, ‘‘Doesn’t he know | write in it. While they were doing so, as this which is the reg- 
that the poet Whittier lives here?” and he even | was at the close of the ceremony, the teacher and 
defended his interruption after the visitor's | 
departure, declaring he would rather write poems 
like Mr. Whittier’s than own all the factories. 
The children had originated a pretty custom of 
holding an annual picnic, ‘just by their two 
selves,” under the great oak by the bubbling 
hillside spring which the poet has celebrated in 
“The Fountain ;” and there as they sat in the 
shade they would talk of the lone Indian of the 
poem,—the ‘“‘Lonely stranger with the dusky 
brow,”—the boy boldly wishing that he could 
appear to them, the girl quite sure they should | 
run away if he did. 
Being thus actually acquainted with Mr. 
Whittier, and bright enough to appreciate his | 
genius, it was entirely natural that when a/ 
fashion for autograph albums sprang up among | 
the schoolmates of the little girl she should wish | 
to possess one, and wish also that he should | 
dedicate it for her, as he had good-naturedly done 
for some of the girls she knew. She obtained 
the album, but with it came grievous disappoint- | 
nent. 
Her heart was set on having a large, square | 
one of a kind then popular, but her father, not | 
knowing her preference, gave her instead a little 
one with a high and narrow page, more like that | 
of an ordinary book ; and to make matters worse, | 
when he found that she meant to take it to Mr. 
Whittier he would not allow her to do so, fearing | 
it would be an annoyance. 
To this decree she submitted, though she could 
not help crying a little over the new album in her 
room, and was not wholly comforted even when 
her sympathizing brother offered to dedicate it for 
her in the poet’s place. He took it from her and 
returned it later with a dainty little old-fashioned 
poem on a young girl and a rose, beautifully 
inscribed on the first page in fine and careful 
handwriting, just accommodated to the space; 
and she finally took the despised volume to school, 
though at first she had thought she would never 
show it to the other girls and get them to write 
in it. | 
The school she attended was on land overlook- 
ing “the captain’s well,”—Captain Valentine | 
Bagley’s,—from which the scholars drew their 
water in recess, winding up the bucket from the 
mossy depths with little thought of the ship- 
wrecked captain, parched with thirst in the 
burning Arabian desert, whose vow to dig a well 
by the roadside, should the Lord preserve him to | 
return home, was the source of their noonday | 
draught. Not until Whittier immortalized it in| 
one of his strongest and most touching poems 
was the beautiful story familiar, as it is to-day, 
to every inhabitant of the captain’s birthplace. 
The girls of this school were well known to the 
poet, and he often stopped to speak pleasantly 
and merrily to them in the street, as they hurried 
by at the summons of the school bell in their 
quaint, short gowns and long pantalettes. 
One day when there was to be a Quaker 
wedding in the town his young friend of the | 
album received permission from her father to be 
dismissed from school to attend it. On telling | 
her teacher, that sensible lady not only let her | 


her scholars slipped out. 

“Now,” said the teacher, ‘I want each girl to 
tell me her impressions of what she has just 
seen ; and Susan may begin, since it was through 
her we came to go.” 

To this invitation Susan gave the truthful but 
unexpected reply that the scene had set her to 
wondering “if Mr. Whittier would ever stand 
up like that and marry himself to anybody.” 
Whereupon, before the teacher could respond, 
another saucy girl—to whom a man of thirty no 
doubt appeared very old indeed—cut in with the 


|remark that if he ever meant to do so, it was 


quite time he did it. 

When, at eighty-two, the poet first learned of 
these schoolgirl comments he enjoyed them 
greatly; saying quickly, as Susan narrated her 
own speculation: ““H’m! Guess he never did!’ 

The other bit of impudence drew the laughing 
exclamation, as he recalled the girl : 

“Just like her! Just like her!” 


This was a half-century after the episode of the | 


album, and was part of a charming sequel to that 
early disappointment. For one day, all those 
years after it first came into the hands of its 
young owner, her husband, talking with the 
poet, then visiting in Newburyport next door to 
the married Susan’s home, chanced to speak of it 


j}and of her grief at not obtaining a dedication 


from him. Mr. Whittier declared that her 
brother’s was probably just as good, and added : 
*“T should like to see the little book.” 
He took it away with him, and when a few 


days later he sent it back, it contained a delight- | 


ful little poem, in writing which, moreover, he 
had turned the narrow book around and written 
longitudinally across both leaves as it lay open, 
thus altering the shape. When he next met the 
owner he called her attention to this, saying: 

“Thee sees I have made thy little book 
square !”’ 

Looking it over with her, he recognized the 
initials of girl after girl of her school friends,— 
for after the fashion of the time they had signed 
their sentiments and elegant extracts with initials 
only,—recalled their looks and ways, and asked 
the histories of those whose subsequent fortunes 
he did not already know. No wonder that the 
littie album is to-day a treasured possession, in 
which, dated fifty years to the month later than 
the young brother’s dedication on the first leaf, 
are found these lines by the best-beloved poet of 
New England: 

After half a century's lapse 

Of chances, changes and mishaps, 
Through the eyes of age I loo 

On a young schoolgirl’s cherished book ; 
Its gracious owner, matron-grown 

And loved and loving, smiles to own 
That, as a girl too shy by half, 

She dared not ask my autograph : 


h 
But dropped a tear in girlish pom 
Upon the vacant, unused leaf. 


That leaf no more must vacant stand, 
If with my fourscore weighted hand, 

Not with light sweep of that old time, 

he dash and pride of manhood’s prime,) 
I trace a name, then little known, 
Which since on many winds has blown, 
Glad to make good, however late, 
Her loss at such an earl te, 

‘or which even now I almost pity her, 
By the best wish of John G. Whittier. 


Newburyport, 3. Mo, 10, 1890. 
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rice FOUR MASSIVE VOLUMES. 
Pp : : i n WEICHT ABOUT 40 POUNDS. 


Great Special Limited Offer of 
1000 Sets Only. DICATE, which controls this unequalled 


work for the Eastern States, proposes 
| to distribute AN INTRODUCTORY 1000 SETS at a nominal price and on easy 
| terms of payment merely for the advertisement which the publication will thereby 
receive, well knowing that this liberal course of action, as well as the easily appar- 
ent excellence of the work itself, will create wide-spread favorable comment and 
serve to thoroughly make known its superlative merits in communities quick to dis- 
criminate, appreciate and respond in matters of educational moment. Only one set 
will be sold to any one person, and no applications will be accepted from booksellers. 





A few words Although the fame of this great publication has gone abroad, it 
be h k is proper for the benefit of those who may not have the work in 
about the work. ;,. complete form to briefly state its specific points of superiority : 


FIRST. It is A Complete Dictionary, containing accurate information regarding the Origin, 


History, Spelling, Definition, Pronunciation, and Use of every word in the English 

language. 

| SECOND. It is A Comprehensive Encyclopedia in all branches of knowledge. 

| THIRD. It is A Dictionary of Ouotations from the entire range of English literature. 

| FOURTH. It is A Scientific Dictionary, affording a wide range of information on all technical 

subjects. 

It is absolutely The Very Latest Dictionary in existence, which is proved by the 

fact that it contains many new words such as electro-annealing, kinetoscope, riot-gun, 

kodak, electric-boat, paranoiac and others not found in any other dictionary, but 

which are, as a matter of fact, the very ones regarding which exact information 

is most necessary. 

SIXTH. It contains Over 250,000 Defined Words, being 125,000 more than Webster's Inter- 
national and 134,000 more than Worcester’s. 

SEVENTH. It is The Acknowledged Standard of Reference in Schools, Colleges, Universities, 

| and among Lawyers, Physicians, Scientists, Literary Men, Business Men, and all classes 

to whom exact and exhaustive information about words and things is a necessity. 


FIVE (out of over SOO) PRESS NOTICES. 


“It is a great work.” — Philadelphia Record. | “In the first place it is a pronouncing and etymologi 
eal dictionary, and to this is added the description of sub- 
“ Not only are more words defined in this new Diction- | jects and the introduction of facts and data usually 
ary than in any other, but its definitions are more exhaus- | found in the regulation encyclopedia.” — Baltimore 
tive.”—C hicago Tribune. Herald. 











FIFTH. 











} aims, in fact, at combining in one arrangement a 


| “at 
| “It shows the original and historjentiy developed | dictionary of our language, in 7 most comprehensive 
| meanings of every word, and commouey illustrates the | sense of the term, with a condensed encyclopedia, and 
use of each in every sense aseribed to it.”— Washington | the effort has been a marvellous success.” — London 
Post. | Daily News. 





Over One Thousand testimonials have been voluntarily accorded the work by College Presidents 
and Professors, Literary Celebrities. Senators, Judges, Scientists, Etc.. Ete. 


BEAR IN MIND. a Panty gee $1 cash and $1 per month for one 


yeply only, to the £000 Introductory Sets. 


After these are distributed the regular price of $42 to $70 for the 
different styles of binding will prevail. You can now get it, if you 
act quickly, for less than one-third the regular price. 
Such a Liberal Educational Proposition on a High-Class, Standard Work, 
has never before been made and will never again be repeated. 
The Volumes are Beautifully Printed and Bound in Handsome Style and Attractive Manner, making 
the work a Superb Library Book. If it is not in all particulars exactly as represented, 
money will be refunded if the Set of Books is returned within TEN Days. 


Bring or Send $1 to THE NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE HEADQUARTERS, 

How to Secure this 507, Was! St., Boston, and the entire set of oe wage pe — in alee. 
ifi will be forwarded. The balance is to be paid at the rate of #1 monthly, for 12 months 
Magnificent Work. The work will be supplied in half moroeeo, for $1.25 monthly, and in full sheep, for 


























.50 monthly, for the 12 months. The first payment in every case is only #1. At the time of sending your 

rst payment please designate the style of binding you desire and indicate how you wish the volumes sent, as 
the charges for delivery must be paid by the purchaser. Remember the entire set is sent you when the first 
payment of #1 is received, and you therefore have the use and benefit of the volumes during the whole year 
you are paying for them. The absolute confidence of The Syndicate that the work will be thoroughly appre- 
ciated, highly valued and cheerfully paid for is clearly shown by sending such a valuable set of books, the 
subseription price of which is #42, on an advance payment of only $1. Every one is invited to call and inspect 
the work at the Syndicate Headquarters or sample pages will be sent on application. Address, 


THE NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 507% Washington St., Boston. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. The distribution of the tooo introductory sets is not 

limited to Boston, but is intended to cover all New England. Mail orders, how- 

ever, should be sent in as soon as possible so as to be in time to participate. 
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IV. ; THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. JANUARY 23, 1896. 
- Cine, BIKE OFFER.” For-THe.Fine-TRApe- Name “ Baker” on all Chocolates.. SAN OGEN ! 


$10 DC aw. if ne d S10. opoet, on (ot que makes Most powerful fisintosans known, inyalua ble in sick- 
0 = ee 8. Ss 00d room, @ u mmun rom infectious and conta 
rrangements must be made during January and GHOCOLATES © gious diseases, sure preventative against moths and 
puffalo bugs, relief from ant pest, more effective than 
cannot f for clothing. Bre family needs it. Endorsed 
ysicians. Sample B ith Atomizer #1.00. 
Ameri can Chemical Co., 116 Bedford St., Boston. 
AND 
Bon Bons 


What the Druggist Says about 
*WINTHROP M-BAKER - 


WHEATLET re oo a poe by ane Dealers. | Pyr o=-F ebr in 


one it for Headaches. 
Worce 


Sold in 2-Ib. packages by all leading Grocers. 
“I have sold during the past year most 
Six Gross and sales increasing. If you could 
hear the favorable comments made by pur- 
chasers you would be highly pleased. This 
Is Genuine Salt, 
and all Salt. 


remedy leads all of its kind, and it suits my 

trade so thoroughly that it is a pleasure to sell 

Pyro-Febrin Tablets for Headaches and Colds.” 
W. P. DRAPER, Springfield, Mass. ! 

Contain no opiates — Always effective—Easily taken— 


Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 





Februa ry. These terms are lower than any we ever 
made. Call and see wheels or write for Catalogue. 


JOHN WOOD, Jr., “Cocos? 76 “wostontitass.” 




















A Perfect Breakfast Food 
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Chapped Hands ana Lips 
CURED 


and rough skin 
made smooth 
by the use of 


Ryder’s 
_ Chapine. 


Full-size box 
15 cts. post-paid. 
It is most effectual in allaying the irritation 
caused by cutting winter winds, and is an emol- 
lient cream of much conv enience in many minor 
skin ailments where a soothing productive is 
required. Is a sure, safe and immediate remedy 
for Burns, Sealds, Salt Rheum and Eezema. 
For sale by druagists and grocers generally. 


E To any one sending us their name and 
E! address we will send free a new and 
interesting puzzle. Send to-day. 


DYSPEPSIA, CONSTIPATION, 
Send stamp for sample box of Chapine. PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 
JOHN H. RYDER, 


Bo irc ened ee +o THAYER’S °- 


—~ | Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


| 
It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate ® 
| relief, but completely removes the cause. Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, High (irade Watches. 
| 
} 
| 





At druggists or by mail 26e. per bor. Samples Free. 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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Cure Without Medicine. 
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A Safe, Simple Home Treatment of unapproachable 
Effectiveness, Illustrated Catalogue with Home 
testimonials, prices, ete., free. Address, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 8Sromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for the New England States. 


K. M. ELLiortT, 42 Insurance Building, New Haven, 
Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn. 











the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 
and is always uniform, Price- List 





We will send to all who request 
it, a copy of our 





Waltham and Cigin Watches. 


‘The Anderson Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. Illustrated Watch Catalogue 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. describing the popular Elgin 


66 1 A 
ANSI 9 All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. (@} and Waltham movements, in 
Gold, Silver and filled cases. 

| HENRY THAYER & wo r tomy eae © Conon The prices are Special to 


Companion readers. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
ek ee aor Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

















Bicycle. Price $100. Unsurpassed 
in Beauty, Speed or Strength. | 











ALBERT & J. M. ANDERSON, Makers, 
44 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
Factory, South Boston. Agents Wanted. 

















Foot-Power } 


Scroll-Saw. #1 


Some years ago a Foot- 
Power Scroll-Saw, not as 
good as this one, retailed 
at $10.00. 
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HEADACHE 


The opinion 
of a Leading 
Druggist of 
Lynn: 













»)MAKES HENS ‘MAKE MONEY. 
It’s wonderful flesh, bone 
and EGG producing qualities 
have made it famous, 
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> We-sell more 
» Nervease than 


Sra alae 


testimonial to 
its 





Vout Mass. 


- NERVEASE 


Removes bo Cause and Cures any Head- 
} he in Five Minutes. 


25 Cents. pris DRUGGISTS, OR BY MAIL. 
NERVEASE CO., Boston, wrong 
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iH } ite merits, in The Youth’s Companion If your dealer don’t keep it we will send, 

1 could pos n t ; carriage paid . trial he for $2.38 .00, or sufficient 

: ‘ P ms for a month for 

Le ; we Cc SORT interested itself in the “Points for Poultry Raisers,” 62 pages, mailed 

ne SPINDELL, Sree. Please mention this paper. § 


subject, and by means of 
inventive skill and by plac- 
ing large orders reduced the 
price to $3.50. 

This includes an Emery 
Wheel, Dust Blower, Power 
Drill and Marquetry Table, 
also Extra Saw Blades and 
Working Patterns. With 
this Machine hundreds of 
beautiful and useful articles 
can be made. 


4 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, ‘ 
Everything in Woodenware, as well a: 
“Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn. P 
Lowest prices, wholesale and retail. ( 
) 47 to 54 North Market Street, Boston. { 
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Gudahy’s 


Rex Brand 
Extract of Beef 


is now put up in 


CAPSULES 


as well as Jars and Bottles. 

The demand by cooks for flavor for 
soups, by the sick for strengthening bouil- 
lon, by camper and traveler for convenient 
and — preparcd nourishment, ex- 
plains why 


CUDAHY’S REX BRAND 
is sold in 25,000 stores. 


An interesting illustrated booklet and sam 
ple box of Capsules mailed for four cents. 


The Ss Sees Co. 
South Omaha, Neb. 


. 





Price 


$3.50. 


No boy should grow up without experiencing the delights and 
reaping the rewards to be obtained with a Foot-Power Scroll-Saw. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
2013 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. J. M. TIBBITTS, Att’y, Columbus, Ohio, 
writes: “After using your Petroleum Emul- 
sion for more than three years in my family, 
itis a pleasure to say that it is the best prep- 
aration I have ever used; it is the medical 
link that holds my family together.” 











Its success in Throat and Lung 
Diseases has been unparalleled. In 
cases of Consumption considered hope- 
less it has effected cures, and always 
relieves the distressing symptoms, even 
in the most advanced stages. 

Druggists. 50c. and $1. Pamphlet Free. 
ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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